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FADING DAYS. 


Filled with a quiet sadness nigh to tears, 

When tears come fresh from no ungentle spring, 
Beside this stream, whose tongue runs faltering, 

I watch this graceful fading of the years. 

A breeze shakes all the host of grassy spears, 
Rustling their faded pennants where they cling; 
A brown rust widens round the fairies’ ring, 

Pale on each bough a dying grace appears. 


The air is tremulous with hovering fears, 
Each moment some loved charm is taking wing; 
For every pearl that falls from Summer’s string 
Dies in my breast some song her love endears. 


O Autumn, haste: blow fresh through heart and brain 
The riper notes of thy reviving strain! 
— O. C. Auringer, in the Critic. 


can tell him within it. 
her lesson rather than trespass beyond this limit. Lessons 
of different kinds,—i.¢, occupying different senses,— 
should follow each other. 
absurd to speak of these frequent changes as causing 
loss of time.—Supt. J. MacAlister, Philadelphia. 


other citizens. 
petitions they do not exceed their privileges, and there 
is nothing in the “rules and regulations,” about which 
the Committee talks, to stopthem. Their interest in the 
welfare of the schools is as keen as that of any class of 
citizens, and they have the same right to express it. 
It looks as if some members of the Board were fearful 
of personal consequences if the teachers were allowed 
to exercise their full rights of citizenship. There is an 
appearance of bulldozing in the Committee’s resolution, 
which we take the liberty of regarding as very much 


is at all times refreshing. The younger the children are, 
the more and the more frequent the necessity for the 
relaxation thus afforded. There can be no successful 
management of the primary school without it.— Currie. 


AND Variety oF Lessons. — Every 
morning and afternoon should be occupied by various 
lessons. A lesson in the first and second grades should 
not exceed a quarter of an hour in length, under any 
circumstances ; and in the third and fourth grades, on 
no account should it be longer than twenty minutes. 
It is hard enough to sustain the attention even for this 
period, and no child will be able to retain more than we 
The teacher should sub-divide 


This is a great relief. It is 


— School teachers have precisely the same rights as 
If they choose to sign or to circulate 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— Teach fewer names of places and more of the facts 
from which the places derive their importance.— Zz. 


beneath the dignity of that honorable body. The Com- 
mittee should remember that the teachers are not their 
personal employes, but the servants of the city, whose 
privileges of citizenship are not to be abridged by the 
pronunciamento of the Board.— Boston Journal. 


— The most important branch taught in the common 
schoel, that upon which the teacher should lay the most 
stress and spend the most time and effort, is reading.— 
Ohio Ed. Monthly. 


— In trying to become accurate let us not become 
hypercritical. In seeking scholarship let us not lose 
life, sympathy, and freedom. Learning is good, schol- 
arship is better, simplicity and truth is best.—Zclectic 
Journal of Education. 


Reapine.—The teaching of reading consists essen- 
tially in evoking acts of association between written or 
printed words and their appropriate ideas. That teach- 
ing which assists these acts of association assists the 
child in learning to read; that which does not assist 
these acts is useless —Report of Boston Supervisors. 


— The tendency of the criticism of the public schools, 
now-a-days, is to demand results which can only come 
from the union of a model school, a model home, a model 
church, and a model state of society. If home, state, 
and society were as sharply arraigned as the schools, 
they might be found wanting in the best means to bring 
about the best results.—Supt. B. F. Wright, St. Paul. 


LaneuaGe.—While reading is the basis of all lan- 
guage teaching, it should be supplemented by a variety 
of exercises calculated to secure facility in original oral 
and written expression. Abundant drill should be given 
to enable pupils to state what they know, and to describe 
accurately what they have seen. The common school 
should teach language as an art rather than as a science. 
—Supt. S. T. Dutton, New Haven, Conn. 


Siveine.—Singing is a physical exercise of wonder- 
ful power in relieving the more serious work of the 
schools, All must observe its calming influence after 
exertion, and its cheering preparative influence on exer- 
tion yet to be undergone. It is like the ventilation of 
the mind, giving an outlet for the oppressed and pent- 
up feelings of the child, the hearty utterance of which 


REV. H. EK. HALE’S “HALF-TIME SCHOOLS.” * 


English-speaking world, as an author whose admirable 
productions are replete with original conceptions, spark- 
ling humor, genuine philanthropy, and sterling sense, 
couched in a pure and attractive style. 
very little that he need wish to blot; but his recent 
raid in the North American Review, upon our public 
schools is a disgrace to his intelligence. 
false in its statements of facts; it is whimsical and 
illogical in its arguments; it is cynical and ill-natured 
in temper; andit is utterly absurd in its specific conclu- 
sions. 
right. 


that the existing system of American public schools is 
no better than an artificial machine, which takes the 
place of the natural methods adapted by each teacher of 
the good old times; and it has destroyed spontaneity 
and originality in the teacher. 
Hale, “the firat effort of ‘the machine’ is to employ 
professional teachers who know how to ‘run with the 
machine.’ 
or young woman that had an education better than the 
average was apt to spend a few months or a few years 
in school-keeping. To this hour you may meet people 
who glow with pride as they tell you that they were 
under the care of Daniel Webster, or Edward Everett, 
or Harriet Beecher, or Lucretia Garfield. But no teach- 
ers of that stamp are asked for now in the ‘true sys- 
tem.’ 
amateur schoolmasters cannot be expected to under- 


BY SUPT. H. F. HARRINGTON, NEW BEDFORD. 


Mr, Hale is known to you all, as he is to the universal 


He has written 


It is absolutely 


Only in its abstract purpose is it sound and 


The paper in question begins with the bald assertion 


“Indeed,” says Mr. 


In old times, every intelligent young man 


There are certain methods to be followed which 


* Lecture before the Bristol Co. (Mass.) Teachers’ Rev. 


stand. At best, such teachers as these only prepared 
their pupils for life. Now, as Jules Simon said so wit- 
tily, ‘We do not prepare our pupils for life, but for ex- 
aminations.’ ” 
You can realize from this extract from Mr. Hale’s 
paper the measure of his contempt for our schools and 
their teachers. You realize what a set of poor, time- 
serving, dumb dog, truckling formalists he considers 
our teachers to be; void of spontaneity and originality, 
sought for and employed because they are peculiarly fit, 
through this emptiness of individuality, “to run the Ly 
machine.” 
And now, what is the truth of our school history which i] 
he has grossly perverted to make it the basis of such 
offensive deductions? I dare assert, and that with 
emphasis, that the old-time schools of the days when 
Daniel Webster and Lucretia Garfield were teachers, 
were run, as a whole, by the turning of a crank to a far | 

greater extent than can be intelligently predicated of 
the schools of the present day. I assert, without fear 
of contradiction, that the machine-kind of work which 
has been prevalent in the past, and which, with resolute 
purpose, we are working clear of as fast as we may,—a 
fact which Mr. Hale, as well as we ourselves, should 
thank God for and take courage,—was an heirloom from 
those old-time schools, of which they were in undisputed 
possession, Daniel Webster, Lucretia Garfield, and 
that class of teachers, were exceptions to the general run . 
of the teachers of the day. I know what I am talking 
about. I have recollections. I was a pupil in “ dees- . 
tric” schools, here and there, between sixty and seventy 
I know well what the teachers were and 
what the routine of study was; and I know that the 
knowledge of the teacher was often only slightly in ad- 
vance of that of the pupils, and the school work as 
humdrum a piece of cast-iron formality as it is possible 
to conceive. Spontaneity and originality existent in 
the teachers! I rarely saw an exhibition of a solitary 
scintillation of it except in devising new methods of 
punishment. All schools were then ungraded in their 
organization, and, from the very nature of the case, an 
ungraded school, if of any considerable size, must be re- 
pressive of spontaneity in the teacher, through the mul- 
tiplicity of its recitations. The whole work becomes 
reduced to a hurried sequence of stereotyped questions 
and answers, the clock forever notifying that there will 
scarcely be time enough even for that. And the pur- 
blind notions which prevailed about school work and | 
discipline in those days threw an additional wet blanket | 
over any teacher’s struggling spontaneity. One day in { 


years ago. 


a Roxbury school, more than sixty years ago, I was cov- 
ertly reading Sanford and Merton,—a rather dull, but 
very proper story-book,—after I had recited all my les- 
sons, when, my master detecting me, cried, “ Harrington, 
what are you doing?” “ Reading, sir.” “ Bring the 
book to me.” LIcarried it to him and received a good 
feruling for the infringement of the rules in reading, 
while my book was thrown into the fire! Then, to read 
anything in school except out of a text-book was a hein- 
ous offence. Now, we encourage reading when it does 
not interfere with other duties, believing that to know 
how to read understandingly, — a power only to be ac- 
quired through much reading,—is one of the life-centers 
of available knowledge. 

Well, in due time I passed on from pupil to teacher. 
Fifty-two years ago I taught a district school in the 
town of Acton. I hadaclass of pupils, men and women 
grown, in physics, and when we came to the subject of 
optics, after explaining the construction of the eye as 
well as I was able in words, I told them that the eye of 
a beef-creature is very similar to the human eye ; and if, 
at any time, one of their parents should be killing an 
ox or a cow, and would bring me an eye, I would dissect 


’s “ Half-Time Schools.” Su New Bedford 
notes, a few We give the substance of 
remarks. 


‘had my knife well sharpened and my board ready, and, 


it and show the parts. In a few days the eye came. I 
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gathering my school about it, I went to work. For a 
wonder I was eminently euccessful, and, when I got 
through, I felt the happy conviction that I had done 
one of the best day’s works of my three months’ school. 
But about four o’clock on the next Saturday afternoon, 
my pot-bellied “deestric” committee, attired in his 
Sunday raiment, appeared before me, very grave and re- 
served in manner, and I knew something awful was in 
the wind. After a little common-place talk he said,— 
I remember the very words,—‘I don’t never want to 
find no fault if I can help it, but there’s sech a feelin’ 
jest now all thro’ the deestric that I’m obleeged to take 
notice on’t. They dew say that las’ Toosday, instid of 
tendin’ to your business, an’ hearin’ them scholars’ les- 
sons, you spent the time amusin’ on ’em, a cuttin’ up 
bulls’ eyes.” 

I received the reproof in quiet. I was too much 
amused, as well as amazed, to reply ; but my rebuked 
spontaneity sought a hiding place as swiftly as a scared 
rat flies into its hole. I did not venture a second gush 
of it all the winter lest I should be discharged ! 


Here is another anecdote to illustrate how long and 
how tenaciously the old-time irrationalities of school 
keeping have clung to the schools, and how successful 
we have been of late,—a fact which it should shame Mr. 
Hale not to have recognized and applauded,—in slough- 
ing them off. I have related it before in print and in 
speech, but it is so apt for my purpose that I venture 
to repeat it. 

In the fall of 1867 I was to lecture in Springfield be- 
fore the State Teachers’ Association. I took for my 
subject the reforms in educational principles and work 
as applied to elementary schools, for which many of the 
mogt intelligent school authorities were clamorous, such 
as an abridgment of the excessive proportion of time 
devoted to portions of arithmetic of such complexity, 
difficulty, and practical uselessness as not to be of the 
slightest value; a corresponding enlargement of the 
scrimped attention given to language, through reading 
and composition, — that noblest part of elementary in- 
struction; the throwing out of the immense mass of 
questions in geography which relate to isolated and in- 
consequential facts; a cessation of the utter waste of 
time devoted assiduously to parsing and the analysis 
of sentences; the overthrow of the stupid conception 
that “spelling” is intrinsically a performance of high 
intellectuality, and that to be able to spell the most 
crack-jaw words in the dictionary isa monument of vast 
mental attainments; the crying need of provisions for 
object teaching, so that the pupils should no longer be 
dependent on inadequate word-pictures alone for their 
conceptions of unfamiliar things. These and other 
wretched heirlooms from the old times when Daniel 
Webster and Lucretia Garfield taught, I characterized 
as they deserved, and pleaded for something better to 
displace them. I began my essay at 10 o’clock a.m., 
and occupied just an hour, and then ensued an astonish- 
ing discussion. I had been injecting atrabilious gas 
into a phalanx of hide-bound conservatives sitting be 
fore me, with a compound, double-acting force-pump, all 
the while that I had been speaking, and the moment I 
closed the stopples flew out, and the impatient discharge 
began. No words of reproach were too savage to de- 
scribe the impudence of the radical fanatic from New 
Bedford, who would break down one of the most intelli- 
gent and perfect school systems ever devised ; no words 
of approval were too enthusiastic to set forth the won- 
derful merits of what I had decried. Not one of the 
evils which I had denounced that was not enthusiastic- 
ally defended; not one of the alternatives which I sug- 
gested should displace them that would not be an obtru- 
sive and unprofitable interloper. So the fire of words 
went on until dinner-time, crowding out another lecture 
set down for the interval,—those sage, grave men, one 

after the other, easing their disturbed digestion by a 
steady stream of denunciatory talk. It was resumed 
immediately on reassembling in the afternoon, and con- 
tinued all the afternoon, crowding out more lectures. 
It was the “old machine,” the heirloom, consciously 
falling to pieces, but, faithful to its traditions, glorify- 
ing itself to the last. 

Yes, it has fallen to pieces. To-day the principles 
and methods I then advocated prevail in the manage- 
ment of all good schools, and most of those very denun- 


ciators are enthusiastic in applause of them, wondering 
at the ignorance or perversity of those who do not 
heartily approve and adopt them, There was never a 
time when there was so little of machine-work going 
on in the public schools as there is to-day; there was 
never a time when traditions and prejudices had so little 
power, and the minds of school authorities and teachers 
were more eagerly receptive of uplifting and inspiring 
influences; when the grand old sentiment, “As is the 
teacher, so is the school,” had such heartfelt recogni- 
tion; when the vast and solemn truth that the schools 
constitute the most potent factor in shaping the nation’s 
destinies, was more profoundly felt by those who control 
them; and the correlative truth, that a responsibility as 
glorious as it is momentous is resting upon them to 
organize and inspirit the work of the schools as to make 
them grandly equal to the fulfillment of their sacred 
obligations! And this is the time which Mr. Hale has 
chosen for an effort to discredit the work which the 
schools are performing, and bring them into disrepute 
and contempt. 

And as for the teachers of the present day, the stand- 
ard of character among them in every respect, as a class, 
is immeasurably superior to what it was in the olden 
time. Under what infatuation could Mr. Hale have 
been laboring when he penned those contemptuous re- 
marks about our teachers? Where can his eyes and 
ears have been in his daily walk and conversation ? 
Why there, in his own city of Boston, are gentlemen 
presiding over the high and the grammar schools,— 
scores of them, — who are compeers of himself in all 
manly parts, high as is the standard which he has set, in 
intellectual vigor, breadth of culture, and the consecra- 
tion of life to its highest possibilities. And because 
they have made school-keeping a profession,—and not, 
like Daniel Webster, resorted to it for only a year or 
two,—have they parted with one jot of their manhood ? 
Have they become, by so doing, mere broken-down, 
educational hacks, pegging along, round and round, in 
mill-horse track, under the whip and spur of some un- 
defined powers, who are thus forcing them, in willing 
subserviency, to “run with the machine”? No; they 
are true to themselves and their duty. They are hon- 
oring the vocation they have adopted. They own no 
man master in an unworthy sense. They are earnest 
to right the wrong and make the right enduring; and 
the same praise may be accorded to others, both men 


and women, not in Boston only, but elsewhere on every 
hand. Would to God,—I speak it reverently, — that 
our communities, everywhere, were ready to accord to 
the guild of teachers the proud position which they de- 
serve! It is plain from Mr. Hale’s derogatory estimate 
that they are not. 

(To be continued.) 


SIMPLICITY IN TEACHING TEACHERS. 


BY MRS. EVA. D. KELLOGG. 


“Nothing can be so pedantic and every way uncom- 
fortable and abortive as pedagogy, when it comes with 
psychology at its back, to the timid, perplexed, or dull 
teacher, bound to railroad him into excellency up an 
even incline.” 

The above quotation from a pithy little article by 
President Bascom of University of Wisconsin, in a late 
issue of the Ano Arbor Jndez, are the real sentiments 
of thousands of teachers, who would never dare say it 
themselves, but rejoice most heartily when a leader looks 
down along the lines and recognizes the wants of the 
“timid, dull, or perplexed” teachers in the ranks. 

Perhaps there are no two words more unpopular with 
the average teacher than “pedagogics” and “ psychol- 
ogy.” One repels and the other frightens, But since 
the universities are giving a chair to the terrible com- 
bination of consonants that make up the one, it is evi- 
dently going to stay, and we must say it with a smile 
if the twisted muscles will allow. As for the other, 
Psyche herself, as the old mystical ideal of soul-life, does 
not seem more intangible and unreal than does the pos- 
sibility of applying the science of mind-development to 
the ordinary occupations of the school-room. Now let 
an enthroned professor of pedagogics attempt to preach 
this far-away psychology to the inquiring teacher, and 
“nothing can be so pedantic and every way uncomfort- 
able,” as President Bascom says, 


It would be amusing, if it were not saddening, to see 
how unvaryingly and persistently the thinking part of 
the world go soaring over the heads of those who expect 
others to do their thinking for them. Pedagogism 
is written and talked to teachers who are consciously or 
unconsciously starving for help and yet get no food from 
the nutriment supplied. Teachers also waste their 
strength and energy, and grow hopeless, in instructing 
children in those things that are years too old for them. 
And so it goes on. If the great gulf yawning between 
the uplifted chair of pedagogy and the level floor of the 
every-day school-room be not bridged by the practical 
assistance needed by the weakest teacher, then the chair 
had better be left vacant, and only be filled by the ideals 
of the teacher’s own creation. But no teacher can be 
expected to be courageous enough to come out alone 
from the crowd and express her needs while the ninety 
and nine are listening silently and dutifully to long, 
spun-out essays. Was there ever 9 teacher that was 
not brought to the point of astonished humility, when, 
after some zealous explanation to a class of children, 
some candid little soul gave a glance into “the contents 
of children’s minds,” by asking a question so far back 
of all that had been said that the teacher saw in an in- 
stant that she had not gone down and taken the class 
where they really were, but had reared a beautiful super- 
structure without sufficient foundation? Now teachers 
are taught just as children are taught, and only those 
instructors who begin where their needs begin will ever 
accomplish the results they are honestly seeking. They 
must always labor, besides, under the disadvantages of 
working with children of advanced years, who have 
passed beyond the ingenuous age, and give their con- 
fidences slowly, such confidences meaning the acknowl- 
edgment of their own ignorance. The introduction of 
a miscellaneous class of children into our teachers’ insti- 
tutes, for illustrative teaching, was a step entirely in 
the right direction, and Las been appreciated by thou- 
sands of teachers who could thus see the application of 
theories that would otherwise have sailed over their 
heads like summer clouds. If some learned pedagogical 
professor, at the close of a philosophico-phychological 
lecture, could suddenly become clairvoyant and look 
straight into the minds of his teacher-audience, we do 
not believe he would ever repeat that lecture, as a prep- 
aration for teaching. 

We believe most thoroughly in impressing upon every 
grade of teacher the necessity of studying the underlying 
philosophy of their work, but it will never be done by 
metaphysical dissertations on the abstract science of 
psychology. 

Some years ago we were a chance listener to a portion 

of a talk by an excellent principal of a normal school, 
to his class, on the principles of teaching. The little 
we heard has staid by us ever since, as a rare applica- 
tion of mind-science to the every-day work of the school- 
room. Wishing to know what this well-known inde- 
pendent thinker would advise for a text-book for such 
work, we wrote him in inquiry, and venture to quote a 
portion of his reply as the best possible advice for all 
teachers, but especially for the younger ones: 
‘The science of the human soul is a complicated and diffi- 
cult science, Generalities about the powers of the mind, their 
order of development, their interdependence, their mode of ac- 
tion, ete., are utterly uselees as a guide to the young teacher. 
The only way to learn this science in its relation to teaching is, 
first, through a serious process of introspection; and, secondly, 
by a long study of children. Now books help neither of these 
processes directly. If a book can be so made as to direct one’s 
observation, either internal or external, it may be of use,— 
otherwise not. If you can direct the thinking of pupils in 
this direction for a time, then they may profitably be set to 
reading.’’ 

How to set these “timid, dull, and perplexed teach- 
ers” to “thinking ;” how to create and foster the desire 
to look below the surface of their routine work for the 
philosophy of their failures and successes; how to help 
them to study their children as they help their children 
to study; how to point out the way in which they may 
“ work out their own salvation” in the distracting con- 
fusion of new methods, advocated to-day and contra- 
dicted to-morrow by conflicting authorities, are serious 
problems of the hour. Why not simplify them by going 


straight to the root of things, in a way that shall win 
the confidence of the teachers, and so be able to remedy 


real troubles instead of imaginary ones ? 
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THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


HISTORY. 
I. Method. 

1. Topical better than chronological. 

2. Classify events in connection with the great departments 
of national life. 

8. Topics: Dr. Arnold suggests, ‘race, language, institu- 
tions, and religion.”” The history of most countries may be 
subdivided into (a) wars, civil and foreign; (b) the consti- 
tution; (¢) progress of the people, commercially, socially, edu- 
cationally; (d) literature; (e) notable people. 

If. Planof Teaching History. 

1. In one lesson give a general sketch of the whole history 
to be taught, and divide it into its great development periods, 
fixing the date of the commencement of each period. 

2. Teach the history of each period, beginning with the 
first. 

3. Teach independently the events connected with each 
topic. 

4. Sketch the history connected with each topic succes: 
sively through all the periods, after having taught each period 
independently. 

5. Show the advantages of this plan (a) in giving connected 
ideas regarding the progress made in each department of 
national life; (b) in facilitating the remembrance of historical 
facts in their relation to their effects; and (c) in affording 
natural and incidental reviews of the history already taught. 
Ill. Training Pupils to Study History. 

1. Thisis the most important of the teacher’s duties in deal- 
ing with this subject. History should be learned chiefly after 
school life has ended. 

2 Assigning lessons wisely is the means for training to 
study. 

3 Do not assign answers (notes) to be committed to mem- 
ory. 

4 Assign questions, and let pupils prepare answers by read- 
ing their histories. 

5. All questions should not relate merely to isolated facts 
or dates. 

6. They should compel a comparison of facts and exercise 
the pupils’ judgment. 

7. A good outlins or plan of the lesson is better than ques- 
tions for advanced classes. 
1V. General Suggestions. 

1. Chronology is not history. 

2. Epoch men and women should receive a large share of 
attention. 

3. Striking scenes and great events should be vividly pic- 
tured to awaken interest. 

4. Papils should write historical abstracts and biographical 
sketches for compositions. 


SPELLING, 


I, How Spelling is Learned. 

1. Pupils learn to spell through the eye. 

2. Correct spelling depends upon seeing with precision. 

8. Spelling is learned through reading. 

4. The ear may aid in spelling words spelled phonetically, 
but the eye alone is the best means of learning to spell. (Deaf 
mutes spell accurately.) 

IL. How Spelling is Taught. 

1. As correct spelling depends on accura‘e seeing, the great 
aim of the teacher should be to train the pupils to look defi- 
uitely at all parts of the words. 

2. Young pupils should copy largely from primers and from 
the blackboard. 

8. Transcription isthe best means for committing a spelling 
lesson to memory, as it compels the most careful scrutinizing 
examination of the words. 

4 Pupils should never see words incorrectly spelled. 

III, Testing Spelling Classes. 

1. There are two methods, oral and written. (Although 
spelling has to be learned through the eye, a knowledge of 
spelling may be shown orally.) 

2. As spelling has to be used practically by writing words, 
it is undoubtedly best to test spelling-classes by making them 
write the lessons assigned. 

8. Writing a word impresses its form much more than 
spelling it orally. 
1V. Ezamining Spelling Lessons. 

1. In review lessons and in smail classes the teachers should 
correct the lessons. 

2. Pupils may exchange slates, and mark the words wrongly 
spelled, the teacher spelling the words slowly. 

3. Papils may retain their own slates, and the teacher may 
call on different pupils to spell the words orally. Those who 
agree with the spelling given must indicate this by raising their 
hands before the teacher decides as to its correctness. 

.. Slates may be exchanged and the corrections made as in 

3. 

5. While the teacher writes the correct spelling on the 
blackboard, each pupil may correct his own work, and slates 
or books will thea be exchanged for revision only. 


Nore. — In all cases when slates are exchanged the pupil owning the 
slate should have the right to appeal against the mar done by his 
neighbor, 


V. Correcting Errors. 

1, Each pupil should keep a listof his errors at the end of 
his dictation book, and copy it occasionally. 

2 From these lists the teacher should prepare review les- 
sons. 
VI. General Suggestions. 

1. In oral spelling the divisions into syllables should be 
marked by a slight pause, 

2. Spelling should be taught to a considerable extent by 
means of composition, in order to give pupils practice in 


spelling their own vocabularies. 
— Canada Ed. Department. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE.—CLASS V. 
WOBK FOR FEBRUARY. 


Mosquito (two-winged):—Direct attention to the following 
points: Lays eggs on calm water, as a hogshead of rain-water; 
soon from the eggs are hatched “ wigglers,’’ swimming head 
downward; “‘ wigglers’’ breathe air through smal! tube in the 
tail for two weeks, then change skin four times, and become 
swaddied up like babies, and have two little air-tubes in backs, 
but eat nothing,—a sort of chrysalis state; then float on water; 
split skins again, and come out with two wings and six legs 
and fly away; males live only a short time, females live longer, 
hum with wings, and bite and poison us. Few fish in the 
water will eat all the “‘ wigglers,” and thus prevent annoyance 
from mosquitoes, hatched in reservoirs of rain-water. 

Ant (membrane-winged):— Soldier, drone (male), queen, 
worker; three-ringed thorax, six legs, six breathing-holes in 
side, and a ringed abdomen; communicates with others by its 
two feelers; hill-ant red, and keeps plant-lice called ‘‘ cows,” 
which furnish a sweet juice which they get from plants; queen 
ant jays in one day 80,000 eggs, which hatch grubs, which 
are fed by the working-ants; grubs make for themeelves co- 
coons, which ants carry away when their nest is disturbed; 
from cocoons come ants, which live seven years; males have 
wings, and live only a short time; red ants make slaves of 
black ants, eject formic acid on their enemies, in fighting, to 
kill them ; soldier-ants have big heads and strong jaws for 
fighting; all work together for common good. 

Bee (membrane-winged) :—Three kinds, male (drone), queen, 
worker; workers collect honey, pollen, and propolis, —the latter 
for repairing celle; queen controls the hive, and lays 18,000 
eggs, which yield 17,000 workers, a few queens, and the rest 
males; cells six-sided, giving greatest space and strength with 
least material ; when young queens are hatched, old queen 
goes off in a swarm of workers and males; few weeks after, an- 
other queen goes off amid another swarm; remaining queens 
fight for the ruler’s place; workers and females sting, males 
do not; brash off the nectar of flowers with a brush-like 
tongue; males all stung to death by the workers soon after the 
swarming ; bees industrious, loyal, cleanly, peaceful, early 
risers, (A collection of the insects named is indispensable to 
proper instruction. A fine description of bees in Miss Arabella 
Buckley’s Fairy Land of Science; also consult her Life and 
her Children, on insects; also Hooker’s Child’s Book of Nature, 
Part II., for animals.) 

Spider :—Not an insect; four pairs of legs; each foot usu- 
ally ends in two claws; usually eight eyes, sometimes two or 
six; fangs sharp, having an opening, or the duct of a poison 
gland at the end; a flesh-eater, devouring living prey, sucking 
their juices; females often eat the males; all fond of fighting. 
the conquered being devoured; remain torpid during winter; 
can be tamed. Pelisson, a prisoner in France, called a pet 
spider to supper of flies by music; some kinds of young spiders 
cling to their mother for protection, and finally eat her up; one 
bite of a spider fatal to a fly, sometimes to persons; breathes 
through slits in the under side of the body; six spinnerets also 
on the under side, each capable of sending out 100 fine threads, 
all of which make one thread at last; mode of making web de- 
scribed; mode of catching fly described. 

— H. L. Ciapp, Boston. 


DRAWING, 


Position.—At first the pupil in drawing may be permitted to 
take any natural and healthful position, but, as he begins to 
gain some power in the use of his muscles, he should gradually 
be required to take the position which experience shows is 
best for the work. 

The body should be straight, and slightly inclined forward, 
bending at the hips. If the desk is of the proper width, the 
pupil should direetly face it; but, if narrow, he may sit half 
turned toward the desk, to the left. The feet should be placed 
equarely on the floor, and the book always kept parallel with 
the position of the body. The book may be moved a little to 
the right or left for convenience in drawing certain lines, but 
it should not be turned around. 

For drawing lines of medium length, the right arm should 
rest lightly on the muscular part, half way between the wrist 
and elbow, and the left arm rest upon the desk so that the 
band may hold the paper firmly in place. 

The pencil should be held in the same manner as the pen io 
writing, the end of the middle finger about one inch from the 


int. 
Y Ment of Pencil.—The hand should be held at right 


angles to the line drawn. The lines should be drawn with the 
point of the pencil with s firm, steady, and light stroke. The 
hand may go over the space a few times without drawing, to 


acquire the proper motion, but, when the pencil touches the 
paper, the line should be drawn rapidly and smoothly and with- 
Out hesitation. 

Half of the mechanical work in learning to draw is accom- 
plished when the pupil is able to draw a firm, light line of me- 
dium length at s single stroke, and great pains should be taken 
to accomplish this end. 

Experience shows that the different lines are best drawn by 
moving the pencil in certain directions, and that attention 
should be given to these movements in the outset. 

First: Vertical lines, or those nearly so, should be drawn 
from the top downward. 

Second: Horizontal lines, or those nearly so, should be 
drawn from the left to the right. 

Third: Oblique lines to the right, half-way between vertical 
and horizontal lines, should be drawn from the top downward. 

Fourth : Oblique lines to the left, half-way between vertical 
and horizontal lines, may be brawn either from the top down- 
ward, or from the left to the right. 

—H. Krust: Manual for Teachers. 


ARITHMETIC, 


A good method of presenting the various topics, well ana- 
lyzed, and arranged in logical order, will aid materially in 
securing better results in our schools, and to illustrate my 
meaning I give below, somewhat in detail, a plan for present- 
ing the essential topics of arithmetic in written work: 

1. Teach notation and numeration systematically and by a 
good method, which, for obvious reasons, should be essentially 
your own. In the absence of a better plan the following might 
be pursued: 

First Step: What numbers and figures are. 

Second Step: How numbers are grouped. 

Third Step: To read numbers represented by two or three 
figures each. 

Fourth Step: To read numbers represented by more than 
three figures each. 

Writing numbers may be taught in three steps : 

First Step : To write any number less than 10. 

Second Step: To write any number less than 1,000, 

Third Step: To write any number whatever. 

In teaching addition two cases occur : 

1, When the sum of each column is less thanl0. 

2. When the-sum is greater than 10, 

In subtraction three cases arise: 

1. When each figure in the subtrahend is smaller than the 
one above in the minuend,—no ciphers being used. 

2. When one or more figures in the subtrahend are larger 
than the corresponding ones in the minuend. No ciphers. 

3. When there are ciphers in the minuend and significent 
figures io the corresponding places in the subtrahend. 


Multiplication may be taught in four cases: 

1. In examples in which no single product will exceed nine, 
one figure in multiplier. 

2. One figure in multiplier, but each figure is greater than 
nine. 

8. Examples with two or more figures in multiplier. 

4, Examples with ciphers in the multiplicand or multiplier, 
or both. 

Divisions may be taught in three cases: 

1. When each figure in the dividend will contain the divisor 
withor.t a remainder, 

2. When the divisor is less than 12, and remainders occur 
during the partial division. 

3. When the divisor is larger than 12. 

Practical examples, involving two of the fundamental pro- 
cesses should be given frequently, and in such a way as to ex- 
cite mental activity. Mental and written work should go hand 
in hand. 

Factoring and cancellation should be taught so as to give 
pupils the power of abridging processes in their future work, 
if they so desire. é 

Common fractions may be prezented in the following cases: 

1. To change units to improper fractions, 

2. To change mixed numbers to improper fractions. 

8. To change improper fractions to whole or mixed numbers, 

4. To change fractions to lower terms. 

5. To change fractions to common denominators. 

6. Addition of fractions. 

7. Subtraction of fractions. 

8. Multiplication of fractions. 

9. Division of fractions. 

10. Fractional relation of numbers. 

Let mental questions be framed if there are not enough in 
the text-book to illustrate each step. Avoid all puzzles or 
questions which are too much involved. Example: 

3-4 of 4-5 of 30 is 3 4 of how many times 1:3 of 3-7 of 1123? 
Decimal fractions: The topics needing special attention are: 
1, Writing and reading decimals. 

2. Charging common fractions to decimals, 

3. Changing decimals to common fractions. 

4. Addition to decimals. 

5. Subtraction to decimals. 

6. Multiplication to decimals. 

7. Division to decimals. 

In the division of decimals two cases will arise: 

1. When the number of decimals in the dividend equals or 
exceeds the number in the divisor. 


2, When the number of decimals in the dividend is fewer 
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than the number in the divisor. 

In the latter case, show how ciphers may be annexed to the 
dividend, thus making their number equal the number in the 
divisor, so that one rule will be sufficient for both cases. 

In teaching compound numbers omit all obsolete tables. 

In teaching percentage the subject will present itself in four 
cases: 


1. To fiad the percentage, the base and rate being given. 

2. To find the rate when the percentage and base are given. 

3. To find the base when the rate and percentage are given. 

4. To Sind the base when the amount (or difference) and rate 
are given. 

Give‘frequent exercises in mental problems. Teach interest 
by but one method, and have no other used ordinarily. Ex- 
amples in proportion to be solved by analysis. A few of the 
simpler problems in mensuration to be taught. 

The above topics are almost all that need be taught the aver- 
age pupil, 

—Supr. W. ConngLuL, Fall River, Mass.: Abstract from 

Lecture. 


THE LABORATORY METHOD IN PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 


Physical geography is the science of the recitation-room 
rather than of! the laboratory, and yet something in the natare 
of experimental work should be done in connection with the 
subject. Questions put to an average class in physical geog- 
raphy soon convinces one that the pupils have not sufficient 
material in their minds to build up the mental pictures that 
must be built up in order to comprehend what they are study- 
ing. When the poverty of children’s minds in regard to things 
about them is realized, there will be less modeling mountains 
in clay, and more out-door work even in connection with com- 
mon geography. 

Physical geography falls into four divisions,—the land, the 
water, the atmosphere, and life upon the globe. It seems to 
me two or three days of observing can precede or accompany 
each of these subjects. Even the most unfortunate location 
from a physical-geography point of view can be made favorable 
if the work is arranged to fit the place. 

Indianapolis is situated on a deposit of drift from fifty to one 
hundred and fifty feet thick. The west fork of White River 
flows west of the city, and Fall Creek, one of its main branches, 
north. Both these streams are accessible. The following out- 
line was prepared as a guide in making observations here: 

I. Draw a map, showing the position of White River, Fall 
Creek and one of its tributaries, with respect to Indianapolis. 

Il. Draw a horizontal section of Fall Creek at the Lilinois- 
street bridge; also, a verticle section. 

a. Point out the basin, alluvial plains, valley, terrace land, 
etc., etc. 

Ill. Of what river is Fall Creek a branch? Into what river 
does White River empty? To what river-system does Fall 
Creek belong ? : 

IV. What river north of Fall Creek? South? Where are 
the water-sheds that separate Fall Creek from these rivers ? 

YV. Describe the bed, basin, valley, alluvial plains, terrace- 
lands, etc., of Fall Creek, and state width of each. 

VIL. Describe the soil and vegetation along the banks of Fall 
Creek. 

VIL What is the direction and rapidity of the current of F 
Creek? Give proof. . 

VIII. Ascertain the depth of Fall Creek by experiment. 

1X What is the character and size of the materials carried 
by Fall Creek ? 

X. How does the present size and position of Fall Creek 
agree with its former size and position? Explain, etc. 

Just as we were beginning the subject of drainage, this out- 

line was given to the pupils, and they were invited to take a 
walk along the banks of Fall Creek one Saturday morning. 
Young people are so fond of anything approaching a picnic 
that they needed no especial urging. To save the walk from 
degenerating into a mere pleasure excursion, the pupils were 
told that they would need paper, pencil, and measuring-line to 
make note of the answers to the questions given. They saw the 
necessity of thoughtful work, since their Monday’s lesson was 
to put the information gained into a composition illustrated 
by diagrams. Their compositions were read and criticised in 
class. Important points not mentioned by the pupils were 
brought out by questions. An effort was made to make the 
pupils see the constant change in the river. The pupils were 
directed to the two sources from which they had obtained their 
knowledge of the river. They saw that observation and the 
use of books were necessary to get a clear idea of the drainage 
of Indianapolis. Anything that may be made to lead to the 
reading of books on physical geography is of course important. 
Many things that the pupils saw were passed over for the time, 
The great granite boulders, for example, could be talked of to 
more advantage when glaciers were studied. The amount of 
material that could now be drawn upon for purposes of illus- 
tration was no small part of the advantage of making such an 
excursion. The compass which had seemed almost a toy was 
seen to be very useful. The corn-stubble told of the fertility 
of the alluvial plain. Suddenly the pupils seemed to awaken 
to the fact that physical geography was in the world as well as 
in books. 

Before passing to observations to be made in connection with 
the study of the atmosphere, I cannot resist the temptation of 
giving a set of observations on tides that I have prepared, 
though not yet used becanse not in the vicinity of the sea-coast. 

I. Observations from October 1 to November 1. 


1. Draw a diagram showing how the moon appears Oct. 4, 
11, 18, and 27. 

2. Notice how high the high tides rise and the low tides fall 
each day during the month. 

8. Do you observe any relation between the position of the 
moon and the height of the tides ? 

II. Observations from October 26 to November 1. 

1. What is the moon’s position in the heavens when it is 
nearest a phase? Explain. 

2. Record the hour of day at which the moon crosees the 
meridian (use side of house running north and south). 

8. Record the hour of high and low tides each day. 

4. Compare the results of observations 2 and 3 and see if 
there is any relation between the two. 

The results of some of these observations will prove unsatis- 
factory. Nor is this to be regretted. If the pupil finds that 
some of bis observations do not agree with the rest, he will 
seek for reasons. Thus he will be led to examine the winds, 
the nature of the coast, and other things connected with the 
sea. The intangibility of the air makes the subject of the 
atmosphere vague. Experimental work will do away with 
this vagueness. Many of the experiments performed at the 
office of the signal service may be done after a fashion by the 
pupils at home. The outline below shows the method: 

I. Record observations made at seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing, three in the afternoon, and nine in the evening. (See 
weather reports in newspapers as to manner of recording. ) 


1, a. On height of barometer. 
b. Oa height of thermometer. 
c. On dew-point (use thermometer and water cooled with 
i 


ce). 

d, On direction and velocity of wind. 

e. Oa smaeetiet, quality, and movement of upper and lower 
clouds. 

Jf. On general atmospheric conditions. 

g. On rainfall. 

A. On sunsets, 

2. Take average of each set of observations. 


II. Make a map of the United States each day. 

1, Put in average of each kind of experiment for Indianapolis. 

2, Get reports of experiments at other places on the same 
day from the newspapers, and set these numbers near the place 
on the map. 

8. Draw a line through places having the same height of 
barometer. Thermometer. 

IIL. Examine the map with a view to making “ indications.”’ 

This work will require at least three days of class time. The 
pupils are taught how to make their observations the first day. 
Their mode of doing this work is examined on the second. 
The third day is spent in explaining how the data obtained 
are used in making the “‘ indications,’”’ and why they may be 
so used. The practical value of understanding about such an 
important branch of scientific investigation as that of the signal 


service need not be brought forward to show the usefulness of 
a series of experiments like those above. 

In this plea for the experimental methods in physical geog- 
raphy nothing has been said of in-door work. The aim of this 
article has been to suggest a method of setting the pupils at 
work in nature’s laboratory. Linu J. MARTIN, 

Teacher of Science, Indianapolis High School. 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
he Editor, Pror. E. T. QuimBy, Hanover, N. H. 


SoLuTions —From C, A. Strout, Probs. 142, 
262, 263, and 264; P. N. Spader, Probs. 262 and 263; Asher B 
Evans, Probs. 262, 264, and 265; J. M. Metcalf, Probs. 262 and 
264; C. Jacobus, Probs, 262, 263, and 264; Mary E. Hilton, 
Prob, 264; Z. Richards, Prob, 264. 

Of the six solutions received of Prob. 264, two make B’s 
rate 10 miles; two make it indeterminate without assigning 


any limits; one makes it indeterminate with the limits 10 and 
20; and the other gives it 20 miles or anything less. The last 
is right, if we understand by ‘‘ anything less’’ that the lower 
limit is zero. B’s rate cannot benegative.—Ep. 


SOLUTIONS, 


PROBLEM 252,—Wishing to know the height of an inacces- 
sible peak above the plateau where we were encamped, I di- 
rected two assistants to hold perpendicularly and at an indefi- 
nite distance apart, two rods, graduated to feet and decimais 
of a foot, in a line with the eye and a point on the summit. 
The line of vision intersected the rods at 6.115 and 6.870. I 
then receded an indefinite distance for a second observation, 
when the points of intersection were noted at 14.235 and 14.985. 
From these data it was required to determine the height of the 
mountain-peak, there being given the heights above the plain 
of the four points of intersection. R. G. W. 


14 235 — 6.115 = 8 120. 14 985 — 6 870 = 8.115. 
(+4) : = 8,120 : 8115 
ce: (e+d)= 6115 : 6.870 
246447 
= e+d+e= 7-4. 
1 
1223 246447 


: 6.115 = : .006 feet — 246447 : 
x = 1232 235 feet, the height of the mountain-peak. 


CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


All communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor. 
Pror. E. T. TOMLINSON, Head master Rutgers College Grammar School. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


FORMS FOR ANALAYZING AND PARSING LATIN 
. WORDS, 


BY DR. HAUSEN, 


Nouns.— 1 ) 
common 2 | 
isa { woum, of the 3 } Dee., 
proper 
5 J 
Mase 
Fem. ¢ from —— (decline), stem — ending —; 
Neut. 
Nom. the subj. of —— } Rale. 
Gen. | sin. the obj. of —— | [Derived from ue 
the Dat, Plur. § qualifying —— { [Compounded of — 
etc. etc. Remarks. 
2. VERBS.— 1) 
is VERB, of the 2 Conj 
irreg. 3 “ 
defect. 4 


from — (conjugate), stem — ending — ; 
Pres. } Ind. } Act. 


the Far Pass. (ive Synopsis of System,) 
Perf. | Inf. nop (inflect ;) 


etc Jj Part. J 

1 Sing. 

If finite, the 2¢ Pers. agreeing with —. 
3 Plur. ) used impersonally. 


Rale [Derived from —,] [Compounded of —.] Remarks. 
Uf infinitive aving — for its subj. and Rule. 


| 

| 

{ or supine, 

| ) dep. on — 

| Ifparti- Nom. Sing Mase, {| agreeing with — x 

| cipleor Gen Plur. Fem. } used substantively. > & 

the ete. * +) Neut. j gen. qualifying, 
elc, 


3. ADJECTIVES.— 


deg. from — 


Pos. 
—— is an ADJECTIVE, [in the Comp. 
(incomparable) 


Sup. 
(decline) ; stem —, ending; 


(compare) 


1 
end- 14 2 
ot 3 


Nom. Mas 
Sing. agreeing with — 
the Gen. Fem. Rale, 
Dat. ete. Plur. Neut. used substantively 
[Derived from — 
Remarks. 
|Compounded of — 


4, PRONOUNS.— 


pers, 
is a dem, 
rel, etc, 


1 
PRONOUN, of the : pers. from — (decline); 


Nom, 
stem —, ending —; the Gen. Sing. 
a 


t. ete. 


Masc. ) agreeing with — subj of — 
Fem. obj. of — 
Neut. ) used substantively, ) qualifying — etc. 


Rule. Remarks, [It relates to —as its antecedent, and 
connects — with —. Kule, 


5. ADVERBS,— 
Place Pos. 
is an ADVeRB of Time > ; in the Comp, 


deg. from —. 
ete Sup. 
(compare), modifying —. Rale. [Itrefers to— as antecedent, 


and connects— with —.] ance Remarks. 


6. PREPOSITIONS.— 


is a PREPOSITION, governing — and marking its rela- 
tion to—. Remarks, 


7. CONJUNCTIONS.— 


copulative 
Derived from —. 
temporal | (D t 
subordinate comparative | (Compounded of —. 
ete, J Remarks, 


8. INTERJECTIONS.— 


——— is an INTERJECTION, and independent of grammatical 
construction, 


SIMILES IN VERGIL. 


Vergil is thought by many to excel his master, Homer, in 
what we might call the minuts of portrayal, in which his ac- 
curacy or faithfulness is frequently worthy of especial men- 
tion. An imperfect simile is like an ill-sharpened tool in work 
where delicacy of workmanship is desired; it spoils the work, 
and betrays a bungling hand in the use of materials. I always 
love to draw out from classes the minute of similes in their 
antithetical features. Some, of course, from their brevity, 
have only a single antithesis, so to speak. In the simile be- 
ginning with “ Ac velut”’ (Vergil, Aeneid, Bk. IV., verse 441), 
I put the following questions to my class; some of them, it is 
true, very simple, yet producing an interest and enthusiasm 
worthy of the subject in hand: 

1, What (é,¢., in the introduction) corresponds to “ heros”’ 
in the closing part of the simile ? 

2. What to “‘assiduis hinc atque hine vocibus”’ ? 

8. What to “lachrymae volvuntur inaves”’ ? 

4. What to “Mens immota mavet” ? (With this, notice 
also the position and similar scanning of its parallel. ) 

5. What to “ magno pectore”’? etc. And in the same way 
with other similes, 


M. GoTTEsLEBEN. 


Matawan, N. dy 1884. Cc. J ACOBUS. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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EDUCATIONAL CONDITION OF THE UNION. 


(Extracts from the report of GenzRAL EarTon, U. 8, Commissioner of 
Education. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 

New York.—The statistics show an increase for the year of 
over 19,000 in the youth of school age and in the number en- 
rolled in public schools, the latter more than keéping pace with 
the former, while the average daily attendance was over 10,000 
greater than in 1881. There were also over 7,000 more pupils 
attending private or church schools, over 8,000 more in acade- 
mies, 208 more in normal schools, and 245 more in colleges; the 
whole number under instruction being 30,581 more than during 
the previour year. The amounts received and expended for 
public schools were each nearly half a million more, although 
the average school-term throughout the state was two days 
less. Twenty more public school-houses were reported, but the 
estimated value of school property was less by $759,339, The 
number of men employed as teachers decreased by 546, while 
that of women increased by 953. There were 320 more teach- 
ers licensed by local officers, and 88 more through normal 
schools; 171 more were employed consecutively 28 weeks or 
over, and the average monthly pay throughout the state in- 
creased by $1.04 

New Jer_ey.—The report from this state shows that with 343.. 
897 youth of echool age there were 209,526 enrolled in public 
schools, of whom 113,532 were in average attendance, besides 
44,560 in private and church schools; the increase in youth of 
school-age being over 8,000, that of enrollment in the public 
schools nearly 6,000, and that of average daily attendance 3,480. 
Fewer,public school-buildings were reported, and the valuation 
of school-property decreased, but a larger number of sittings 
for pupils was provided. Less money was expended on public 
schools, but the average term throughout the state was two 
days greater. An improvement in the teaching force is indi- 
cated by an increase of 42 in the number of teachers holding 
state certificates, of 80 in those holding from cities, and of 33 
in those having first grade county certificates. 

Pennsylvania.—As the state takes no census of the children 
of echool-age, the number of such children is not known; but 
the public schools increased their enrollment by 13,596, and 
(outside of Philadelphia) there were 7,914 more in private and 
academic schools. For the whole state there was an addition 
of 848 to the number of free schools, of 555 to the number of 
graded schools, of 477 to the teachers in free schools, of $268,- 
540 to the expenditure for them, of 6.82 days to the school- 
term, and of $1,736,239 to the estimated value of school prop- 
erty. In the state, exclusive of Philadelphia, there were 264 
more free schools that taught their pupils drawing, 792 more 
that taught them vocal music, and 488 more that had uniform 
text-books; and of the 21,829 teachers 595 more that had had 
the benefit of normal-school instruction. The private schools 
of higher grade were six fewer than before, those of lower 
grade more numerous by 65. The distinction between schools 
for white and colored pupils was abolished by law, and Phila- 
delphia took a great step forward in securing a city superin- 
tendent. 

Delaware.—In the absence of a full report for 1882, no com- 
parison can be made between the school statistics of that and 
of the previous year. The schools for colored pupils, under 
the care of the Delaware Association for the Education of the 
Colored Peop!e, with the aid of a state appropriation, did better 
than ever before, nearly every locality that could support a 
school having had one, 

Maryland. — Maryland reports a year of successful work, 
with advance in every important particular. With 330,500 
youth of school age, according to the United States census of 
1880, there was, in 1882, an increase of 1,036 children enrolled 
in public schools and of 3,450 in average daily attendance, 
There were 19 more public schools taught, and $47,327 more 
were expended on them. The report calls attention to the in- 
adequacy of teachers’ pay in some of the schools, and to the 
very small enrollment in some of the others. 


Virginia. — With over half a million youth of school-age 
(according to the census of 1880) Virginia, in 1882, reported an 
enrollment in public schools of 257,362, with 144 904 in average 
daily attendance, an increase for the year of 18.316 in the num- 
ber enrolled and of 10,417 in average daily attendance. The 
enrollment included over 172,000 white youth and over 85,000 
colored, the total school population comprising nearly 74,000 
more white than colored. Of the whole increased enroll- 
meni 9,947 were white children and 8,369 colored, the increase 
in average attendance being nearly equally divided between 
the two races. There were 205 more public schools taught 
(123 more for white pupils and 82 more for colored), the aver- 
age term throughout the state being nearly a day longer. 
Almost $57,000 more were expended for public schools, The 
average monthly pay of teachers increased slightly, and 205 
more were employed. Although a large proportion of this in- 
crease was among colored teachers, there were still 438 colored 
schools taught by white teachers. The superintendent calls 
attention to this fact, and says that these schools should be 
taught by competent colored teachers, and that many more 
schools for colored children should be opened. 


— Bat noble souls, through dust and heat, 
Rise from disaster and defeat 
The stronger; 
And conscious still of the divine 
Within them, lie on earth supine 


No longer. 
The Bifting Peter. 


FROM BOSTON TO ALASKA. 
EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE.—(V.) 


FROM PORT RUPERT TO CHATHAM SOUND. 


Passing Fort Rupert without landing, the steamer continues 
along the high and rocky shore of Vancouver Island, in Gole- 
tas Channel, in a northwesterley course, until the southern 
end of Galiani Island is reached, when, turning to the north, 
it enters a narrow passage between Galiani and the Gordon 
group of islands. In this neighborhood the U.S. Steamship 
“Sewanee” was wrecked in 1868. On Galiani Island is Mt. 
Lemon, a remarkable, conical-shaped peak, 1,200 feet high. 


Leaving the smooth waters of the sound 30 miles from Fort 


Rupert, the steamer is, for the first time on the trip, in the 
Pacific Ocean, where for 31 miles, the swell of the sea and the 
rocking of the vessel will drive a few of the excarsionists to 
their state-rooms. The distance is soon made, and the quiet 
waters of Fitz Hugh Sound reached. Fitz Hugh Sound ex- 
tends in a general north northwest direction, and is 39 miles 
long, and an average breadth of 8 miles, 

To the east of the southern entrance of Fitz Hugh Sound, 
Rivers Inlet, is a settlement of Bella Coola Indians, with a 
mission station of the Methodist Church of Canada. British 
capitalists have erected here two saw mills and two salmon 
canneries. The bold shores, 3,000 feet high, on the east side 
of the Sound, are on the mainland. The west shore is the 
Cape Range of mountains, 2,000 feet high, on Calvert Island. 


Opposite Point John, in Fisher’s Channel, which is a con- 
tinuation of Fitz Hugh Sound, the steamer turns westward 
along the southern shores of Denny Island, then northward, 
through Lama Passage, between Denny and Campbell islands. 
On Campbell island is a small settlement of Bella Bella Indians, 


InpDIAN VILLAGE ON THE Pacirio Coast. 


and a mission station of the Methodist Church of Canada. 


This is also a trading post of the Hudson Bay Fur Co., and the 
only winter residence of the Indians between Queen Charlotte 
Sound and Seaforth Channel. A short distance from the set. 
tlement, at the northern end of Lama Passage, on either shore, 
can be seen the curiously decked and painted grave-houses of 
the Indians. Three-quarters of a mile north of the graves are 
the Bella Bella group of islands, with Indian villages in ruins. 

Leaving Lama Passage, the steamer turns westward into 


Dryine on tae Norta Paciric Coast. 


Seaforth Channel, which is 14 miles long and 1 mile wide, and 
leads to Milbank Sound, where the course is again changed to 
the north. Milbank Sound is 15 miles long and 9 miles wide. 


the westward is Price Island, with a remarkable row of high 
mountain peaks. On the east is Dowager Island, with Stripe 
Mountain 2,020 feet high. On this mountain is a remarkable 
land slide. The main passage northward from Milbank Sound 
is Finlayson Channel. This channel is 28 miles long, and from 
1 to2 miles wide. It extends in a northerly direction with 
Roderick Island on the east, and Swindle, Cone, Jane, and 
Sarah islands on the west. The shores on both sides are from 
1,000 to 3,000 feet high, and densely covered with pine and 
cedar. On the eastern shore of Sarah Island two high water- 
falls fall into the ocean. 


Cone Island rises 1,280 feet. North of Sarah Island, Hie- 
Kish Narrows leads from Finlayson Channel into Graham 
Reach. It rans in a general northwest direction, and is five 
and one-half miles long by three-quarters of a mile wide. 
Graham Reach has a general northwest by north direc- 
tion, is 17 miles long, and 34 of a mile wide. On the 
west side, opposite Swansen Bay, is a large waterfall. 

Fraser Reach is the northern extension of Graham 
Reach, and is 1244 miles long, and from one-half to one 
and one-half miles wide. The mountains along the 
east shore are on the mainland,—those to the west on 
Princess Royal Island. The channel is narrow and the 
mountains precipitous, The track of the avalanche is 
frequently seen, and beautiful cascades in many places 
pour down the mountain tides. To the east, Gardiner 
fiord penetrates far inland. At Point Kingcome the 
steamer turns around the northern end of Princess 
Royal Island westward, eight miles through McKay 
Reach, into Wright Sound. On the north shore of 
McKay Reach are mountains 3 000 feet high. 

Wright Sound is 9 miles long by 244 wide at the nar- 
rowest point, and runs in a northwest direction to 
Greenville Channel. To the south, Gill Island culmi- 
nates in a snow-crowned peak 3,000 feet high, and to 
the north, on Pioneer Island, are two dome-shaped 


peaks, respectively 1,680 and1,710 feethigh. Grenville Chan- 
nel rans in a northwest direction 45 miles, with a varying width 
of one-half to three miles. 

The mountains on the southwest shore (Pitt Island) rise 
from 1,000 to 2,000 feet, and on the northeast shore (mainland) 
reach an elevation of 3,500 feet. These mountains rise almost 
perpendicularly from the water, and cause the channel to seem 
much narrower than it is. The general effect is grand beyond 
description. It is the wildest and most interesting portion of 
the scenery along the British Columbia coast. Leaving the 
north end of Pitt Island, the channel continues between Dol- 
phin Island on the west, and Kennedy [sland on the east, into 
Chatham Sound. To the northeast is the mouth of Skeena 
River, the largest river on the coast of British Columbia north 
of the Fraser. Fffteen miles from the mouth of the river is 
Port Essington, an Indian village, with a mission station of the 
Methodist Church of Canada. In the immediate neighborhood 


are six salmon canneries, 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTEHS, AND QUERIES. 


HIGH SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS, 
Mr. Editor : Will you assist me in finding a good form of a 
program for a schoo! enter- 
tainment in high school 
work, — something out of 
the run of essays and dec- 
lamations. Can you not 
make it an object of in- 
quiry in Tuk JOURNAL, 
and 
change programs and 
ideas? I think it wil 
open up quite an untried 
and interesting field of 
school literature. Say, for 
instance, a program to a 
promiscuous audience of 
school patrons, designed 
to raise money to furnish 
a school with pictures. 
O, C. WILLIAMS, 

Cadiz, O., 1884, 

[We hope some of our 


correspondents willanswer 
Mr. Williams. ] 


QUERIES. 


Please answer: 

(1) The name of the 
river of Egypt ? 

(2) How many bushels 
of corn in the ear, and how 
many bushels of wheat, 
will a box of the following 
measurements hold: 11 ft. 
4in long, 36 in. wide. 15 
in. deep ? G. V. W. 


— All the machinery in a evoting oie in Lawrence, Mass., 
including a large newspaper press, has been run for months 
past by electricity, the steam-boilers having been entirely done 
away with. The power is supplied by the company which far- 
nishes the city with electric light, and whose dynamos are 
located in a building seven hundred yards from the newspaper 
office. Two wires are stretched from the electrical headquar- 
ters to the newspaper establishment, where they connect with 
an electrical motor or engine, which, without noise or jar, 
steadily does the work hitherto performed by a large steam 
engine. “The electric motor,” says the proprietor of the 
establishment, ‘“‘has thus far proved the most unvarying, 


In crossing it the swell of the ocean is again perceptible, To| steady, and reliable power we have ever known,” 


ask teachers to ex- 
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Boston, Nov. 20, 1884. 


Waar an excellent opportunity Thanksgiving offers 
to teach some of the most important facts in our na- 
tional history. What better lessons can be taught than 
those which relate to the growth of our nation in its 
moral and social, as well as religious life. At the Feast 
of Tabernacles, the Israelites were taught that it was 
their duty to review their national history and deliver- 
ances, and our Thanksgiving may be used to inspire the 
children and youth with a truer patriotism, and a higher 
regard for the Author of all our blessings. 


Our national Thanksgiving also calls for special recog- 
nition by educators of the progress of our work during the 
year nowclosing. The passage of the Blair Bill for Na- 
tional Aid to Education in the U. 8. Senate ; the increased 
number cf pupils in attendance upon our common and 
higher schools ; the greater devotion of our teachers to 
their calling; the Madison meeting and exposition; the 
Educational Congress in London; the important recog- 
nition of education at the New Orleans Exposition ; the 
introduction of temperance instruction in our public 
schools, are among the causes of gratitude and thanks- 
giving to be added to the personal reasons, which, as in- 
dividuals, we have occasion to remember. One of the 
most noteworthy features of the Madison meeting was 
the deep religious tone and spirit which pervaded it; 
and no class of public workers more really and sincerely 
recognize the fact that there is a God in Israel, and that 
His presence and blessing are essential to our progress 
and success, 


Some of the friends of Thomas Starr King are col- 
lecting a fund to place a memorial window in the beau- 
tiful new Hollis Street Church, opposite the Prince 
School-house in Boston. It is desirable that the win- 
dow should be worthy the memory of King, and the 
collections already made give favorable assurance of the 
success of the effort. We doubt not some of the teach- 
ers of Boston and the vicinity will be glad to make con- 
tributions to this fund. Thomas Starr King was the 
fast friend of the public school system of Boston during 
his brilliant ministry in the old Hollis Street Church, 
thirty years ago. He was a pupil under the mastership 
of the venerable Joshua Bates, and afterwards, we be- 
lieve, surprised his old master as a member of the 
school committee. One Boston school-house already 
bears his name, and there is good reason why the new 
memorial window should grace the church of which he 
was pastor. Three of the ministers of this ancient so- 
ciety have been distinguished in education. Dr. Holly, 
who many years ago was called from Boston to the pres- 
idency of Transylvania University, Kentucky; John 
Pierpont, whose admirable series of school readers has 


never been surpassed in our language ; and, later, George 
L. Cheeney, also a member of the school committee, and 
still deeply interested in education in his new home in 
Atlanta, Ga. Any contributions to the Starr King Me- 
morial Window from teachers may be sent to this office, 
in charge of our associate editor, Rev. A. D. Mayo, who 
was the companion of Mr. King in his studies, and one 
of his cherished friends through his whole life. 


Ar the meeting of the School Committee of Boston, 
Nov. 11, Dr. Moran brought up his resolution, which 
calls it “reprehensible” for teachers to aid in electing 
members of the School Committee. From the news- 
paper reports, it appears that the discussion was quite 
animated, and somewhat sharp at points. 


Mr. Gaffield thought that the resolution was interfering with 
the independence of the teachers, and he doubted the expedi- 
ency of adopting it. 

Dr. Rust was of the opinion that teachers had the same po- 
litical rights as other citizens, and the Board was meddling 
with a matter which was none of its business. 

Dr. Moran contended that teachers had been induced to sign 
petitions through fear of losing their positions. There was, 
he said, a political club at the South End, of which teachers 
were members, who last year combined and defeated one of 
the best men that ever sat in the School Board. 

Mr. Williamson claimed that the resolution was aimed at the 
whole body politic, and he did not see what right the School 
Committee had to interfere with the general public. This 
Board might as well pass a resolution declaring that it was 


334| reprehensible on the part of a minister, for instance, to crit- 


icise the action of the School Committee. This sort of thing 
would not do. 


The question was divided and amended. The first 
part, as amended, was passed, and the second part was 
lost. The resolution as amended, with the molars and 
grinders extracted, and the fangs filed down, reads as 
follows : 

Resolved, That the Board considers it contrary to the spirit 
of the rules and regulations of the School Board for any person 
to circulate, or cause to be circulated, among the teachers in 
the public schools, any petition or document requesting the 
signature or support of instructors in the interest of any candi- 
date or candidates for membership of the School Committee. 

The Board very wisely laid on the table the latter 
part of the original resolution, which read as follows: 

* And further, that this Board holds it to be improper and 
censurable for the instructors in our schools, or any of them, 
to take active part in our municipal politics for the purpose of 
inflaencing the election of members of the School Board.’’ 

Now it is to be said upon this matter that teachers 
have precisely the same rights as other citizens. If 
they choose to circulate petitions in favor of one man 
and against another for the office of school committee, 
they have just as good a right to do so as any other cit- 
izens, and if they are men they will doit. If they have 
defeated one man by a political club, of which they were 
members, they have shown their power in the commun- 
ity. This power they ought to wield, and it is to be 
hoped they will exercise their just rights in regard to 
the sixteen men who voted for this resolution. In some 
sections of our country bulldozing may be practised 
upon certain classes in the community with impunity, 
but it ought not to be tolerated in Boston upon a class 
of men, any one of whom is the peer of the men who 
have thus endeavored to ostracise them. 

At the same meeting Mr. Doherty offered an order 
for the appointment of a committee of five to investigate 
charges publicly made, that members of the School 
Committee caused a school-house to be abandoned in 
the interest of liquor dealers, and that the Rev. Mr. 
Hale, Mr. Dudley, and others be requested to appear 
before said Committee. The order was passed, and, 
after an unsuccessful effort on the part of the Chair to 
get a committee to serve, the order was indefinitely 
postponed. 

During the discussion upon this matter, much was 
said about the “ dignity of the School Committee,” and 
it would appear that this honorable body practically de- 
cided that it was “beneath its dignity” to investigate 
these charges. The Boston Journal, in commenting 
upon the matter, uses the following language : 


** The School Committee, at its session on Tuesday evening, 
decided that it was ‘‘ beneath ite dignity” to investigate the 
charges made in public by prominent citizens, that certain 
schools have been closed, shifted, and reopened to suit the 
convenience of neighboring saloons. The School Committee, 
however, did not think it beneath its dignity to pass a resolu- 
tion denouncing attempts to influence school teachers to vote 
for or against certain candidates for the School Board at the 
city election. We are inclined to think that the Committee 
has misplaced notions of its dignity on both these points. As 
to the first, the charges have been made by persons whom, in- 
deed, one member of the Committee pronounced to be “ cranks,” 


but who enjoy s good deal of public respect. Lf the charge is 


true, the condition of things which _ disclose is disgraceful. 
= they are false, the Committee should be glad to establish the 
act. 


THE “HALF-TIME IN SCHOOL” PROJECT. 


Edward Everett Hale has said so many good things, 
and done so many noble things ; the teachers, the schol- 
ars, the people are so largely indebted to him for his 
numerous excellent books and lectures, and for the arti- 
cles, varied and multitudinous, that he has from time 
to time published in a variety of ways and places, that 
it were a pity he did not make a mistake somewhere 
and sometime. It could hardly be expected of human- 
ity,—even if we have doubts about total depravity,— 
that he should not err at some time. Dr. Johnson has 
it, “fallible man must fail somewhere.” Now, unless 
it be the obliquity of our own editorial vision, it would 
surely appear that Dr. Hale has fallen into some errors, 
or “ been betrayed” into some “careless expressions,” 
in an article under his signature in the November num- 
ber of the North American Review. This article is en- 
titled “ Half-Time in Schools.” In it the author at- 
tempts to show (1) That in the former days, say “ fifty 
years ago,” the New England schools were better than 
they are to-day, or, if not better, that they had some 
decided points of superiority over the modern system ; 
(2) that the superiority of the old-time schools was 
largely dependent upon the fact that they were kept 
only six months in the year. The author, also, would 
leave us to infer that the temporary teaching of Daniel 
Webster, Harriet Beecher, and Edward Everett, who 
taught school for a short time in their younger life,— 
perhaps we may says as a stepping-stone, — was of a 
character superior to the work of the average graduate 
of the present normal school. Of this kind Dr. Hale 
remarks: “ But no teachers of that stamp are asked for 
now in the ‘true system.’ There are certain methods 
to be followed which amateur schoolmasters cannot be 
expected to understand. At best, such teachers as these 
only prepared their pupils for life. Now, as Jules Simon 
said so wittily, ‘We do not prepare our pupils for life, 
but for examinations,’ ”’ 

The author says: “ While the new systems have, 
doubtless, wrought great benefits, these benefits have 
been accompanied by some losses,—losses which, per- 
haps, may never be regained, The first of these losses 
is the loss of spontaneity and originality in the teacher.” 

Even the first sentence in this notable article is calcu- 
lated to convey a wrong impression. It is as follows: 
“Fifty years ago the business of public education in 
America had fallen into what was, to say the least, a 
very unsystematic condition.” And it is, apparently, 
the wish of the writer that the schools of to-day, keyed 
up, a8 they are, to a high pitch of plan, and order, and 
supervision, might fall back into something of the old- 
time, “unsystematic condition.” That is to say, if we 
have gained anything in half-a-century past by attention 
to the theory and practice of school-keeping, let us give 
it all up and fall back upon the “healthy old system of 
a winter school and a summer school.” For the author 
says plainly, “ From the beginning of the ‘ revival’ in 
American school-keeping, there has been an effort to 
break up the healthy old system of a winter and a sum- 
mer school, and to substitute for it the steady grind of 
a school kept through the year.” 

Now, here are errors enough of fact and of theory to 
vex the honest souls of many a schoolmaster, superin- 
tendent, committee-man, parent, and public school grad- 
uate. Indeed, the author says: “The superintendents, 
supervisors, and other official people, who have somewhat 
scornfully turned over these pages thus far, will consider 
that ... in thinly-settled rural districts of great pov- 
erty, the old half-time system may be endured a little 
longer. They will look forward toa blessed millennium 
when ... [they can] arrange all the schools on the 
full-time system. J propose exactly the other change.” 
Let us look with some carefulness at these several 
positions. In the first place, the schools had not “ fallen 
into” “ unsystematic condition ” “ fifty years ago.” It 
ought to require no argument to show that there has 
been a steady advance and growth and improvement in 
the American public school from two centuries ago to 


a century ago, from that to fifty years ago, and from ‘ 


fifty years ago to the present. The true statement 


would be, not that the schools had “fallen into” an 
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“ unsystematic condition,” but that they had simply not 
emerged from that “ unsystematic condition.” 

Nor is it true that, by the increase of system, the 
schools have lost “spontaneity and originality in the 
teacher. Bless your kind heart, Brother Hale! think 
of the schools of fifty years ago as they were,—not in 
Boston where you had your schooling, but through the 
country,—and inquire among the old people of your ac- 
quaintance, who were pupils in the city, town, or dis- 
trict schools of those days, and point out to us some 
specimens of that spontaneity and originality ! 

“ Spontaneity and originality,” indeed! Those are 
good words. Ask the shades of Greenleaf and Emerson 
and Daboll and Adams how much “ originality and 
spontaneity” they found among the teachers of the 
country in the matter of arithmetic! Ask the spirits 
of Goold Brown and Kirkham and Lindley Murray if 
they found a superfluity of “originality and spontane- 
ity” among the teachers of English grammar! Inquire 
of Goodrich and Morse if geography was taught with 
such special regard to “originality and spontaneity.” 
If they all, in one loud chorus, answer, in sepulchrai 
tones, “ Yes,” then pray ask these old worthies to de- 
fine particularly and specifically what special stamp of 
“originality ” was most conspicuous. 

But Daniel Webster and Edward Everett are men- 
tioned as specimen teachers who taught con amore in 
those haleyon days of the old-time public schools. Why 
are these men named? Why was the latter name 
chosen as the nomen and cognomen for good Brother 
Hale? Because Edward Everett was a distinguished 
man, of great ability, educated, a graduate of Harvard, 
as Webster was of Dartmouth. Why should not such 
men teach school? Why should we not wish that kind 
now? What prevents some young Everett, or Webster, 
or Hale, after graduating at Harvard or Dartmouth, or 
Brown, from entering the school-room and actually 
teaching school, at the present day, unless the fact that 
the article is rare ? 

But does Dr. Hale wish to be understood as throwing 
himself against law schools, medical schools, theological 
schools, or normal schools, and does he intend to coun- 
sel us to go back to the dark ages when but little pro- 
sessional study was required for the important work of 
the professions ? Does Dr. Hale wish to array himself 
against the normal schools? Notat all. By no means, 
He was merely betrayed by the line of thought he has 
honestly taken up, into these non-sequiturs. 

But let us pass over minor points. Dr. Hale’s entire 
argument is apparently based upon the assumption that 
the great object of the schools and school-men of to-day 
is to secure everywhere annual schools, while the true 
and recognized principle fifty years ago was that the 
ideal school for the year consisted in a “ winter school 
and a summer school.” Now, instead of this being 
true, it was unquestionably the fact that the general 
thought of fifty years ago was the same as to-day,—all 
in favor of annual schools, where such were possible. 
Wherever annual schools were not enjoyed then, it was 
owing to poverty,— inability to pay for the school 
throughout the year. Indeed, of late years, since, by 
reason of the increased wealth of our prosperous coun- 
try, the people have so largely secured the annual 
school, they have generally fallen back a little and short- 
ened the length of the school year. Many readers of 
Tux JourNAL remember when the summer term ex- 
tended to the middle of August, followed by only two 
weeks’ vacation, prior to the beginning of the fall term. 
When gradually the date of closing receded, until now 
it is usually before the Fourthof July. Bat, fifty years 
since the people were everywhere in favor of an annual 
school; and possibly they were maintained in more 
places than even Dr, Hale may be aware of. 

A few days ago there was brought into the office of 
Tax Journat an old copy of Rules and Regulations 
for the Government of the Public Schools in the Town 
of Portsmouth, N. H., for the year 1807. This was not 
merely fifty, but seventy-seven years ago. The school 
committee which adopted these rules consisted of ten 
“good men and true,” including the minister of the 
town as president, The following extracts relate to the 
matter in hand: 


‘‘ ARTICLE I.—The hours of attendance in all the schools 
shall be, viz : From the first of April to the first of October, 
from 8 o’clock a.m, to 12, aud from 2 p.m. to 6pm, From 


the first of October to the first of April, from 9 o’clock a.m. to 
12, and from 2 o’clock p.m. to sunset. 

Art. IL.—No boy shall be admitted into school, one quarter 
of an hour after the bell has rung, 
from his parent or guardiar. 

Agr. III.—The holidays shall be, viz.: The Fast day, the 
Fourth of July, Thankagiving day, Christmas day, Thursday 
afternoons, Saturday afternoons, and one week in each year, 
— that no two schools be vacant at one and the same 


DRIFT. 


— One of the most thoughtful and important papers of the 
season was read by Mrs. Emily Talbot, of Boston, at the meet- 
ing of the Social Science Association in Saratoga, last Septem- 
ber. In this address Mrs. Talbot takes occasion to put in a 
strong note of warning concerning the movement of the 
woman’s temperance organization for instructing the school- 
children of the country in the physical results of alcoholism. 
Mrs. Talbot strongly urges that morbid physical conditions are 
not a fit subject for instruction in public schools, and that, in 
general, sanitary teaching should deal only with the few pos- 
itive laws for the preservation of health which everybody should 
know. Of course this view would not exclude judicious warn- 
ing against stimulants and narcotics, with.wise exhortation to 
general purity of life, But we think her view eminently wor- 
thy of consideration, and agree with Colonel Higginson that 
the average common school teacher is not the fit person to be 
intrusted with a work so delicate as setting forth the morbid 
results of the vicious practices that make up the whole lower 
realm of our social life. We believe the good aimed at by the 
woman’s temperance agitation can only be wisely obtained by 
placing this portion of public school instruction in the hands 
of approved physicians or sanitary experts, who could easily, 
by occasional familiar lectures, do everything within the scope 
of proper school instruction for our children and youth. 


— Here is a fair opportunity for some widely-known repre- 
sentative of the teaching fraternity to challenge public attention 
to the most sweeping and contemptuous onslaught on the 
Boston schools that we have noticed for many a day. Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale, perhaps to-day the best known and 
most widely-read literary Bostonian,—one of her few great 
clergymen and the man of all good work for the city,—in a late 
number of the North American Review gives the boasted 
schools of the Hub no quarter, and actually proposes a return 
toa six months’ arrangement whereby half the children, on 
alternate quarters, should be sent home to learn common 
things. We doubt not the vast majority of the leading Boston 
teachers have a notion that, somehow, the humorous Col, 
Ingham has mixed his basket of MSS. and published, by mis- 
take, his last delightful extravaganza intended for Wide Awake, 
as a critique on Boston school-keeping in the North American. 
Bat, strange as it may seem to the teachers, this article will be 
read, quoted, and flung at every zealous public schoolman in 
the Union for a year to come as the judgment of one of the 
most eminent men in the city on its teachers, We do not 
think the regulation excuses for neglect of such opportunities 
for correcting public opinion, at home and abroad, are valid. 
Thousands of thoughtful and excellent people more than half 
believe such assertions. After all, the teachers are responsible 
to the people for the schools. There may be peril in individual 
cases in public controversy, but no more than has been incurred 
by multitudes of clergymen in their advocacy of temperance 
legislation, or discussion of the private character of presidential 
candidates, during the past season. High professional life 
always has its perils, which only brace the courage and stimu- 
late the independence of the noblest occupants of lofty po- 
sition, We assure the leading teachers of New England, 
especially of its chief city, that the press is open and the people 
all ready to hear from them on matters concerning the training 


of their children. 


— Sidney Smith once said, when England had gone wild 
over the horror of a dog biting a bishop, that ‘‘ he waited for 
the dog’s side of the story.”” Before we give in to the radical 
proposition of Dr, Edward Everett Hale, to reconstruct our 
city graded-school system in the image of the old-time country 
district school, sending home thirty thousand children, for 
six months in the year, “ to learn common things,” we desire 
information from their parents. Of course there is a consid- 
erable class of wealthy, cultivated, and peculiar people in every 
city, who, for various reasons, prefer the one-session plan,— 
possibly the off and on, or half-time arrangement, for their 
children. Every such house can easily be made a school,— 
perhaps for half a year,—more valuable than any public or pri- 
vate institution. But how about nine-tenths of our ctiy people 
who are, every year, driven to closer quarters for house-room 
and more absorbing toils for living, to whom a nine months’ 
school, of two daily sessions, is a benediction? How about 
the multitudes of working people, to whom the presence of 
the children for six months, at home, would be the absolute 
demoralization of work within and without the household ? 
And if, already, there is not work enough for the grown people 
who crowd our cities, what would happen were this mass of 
children’s labor forced upon an already overburdened market ? 
And how long would it be, even in benevolent Boston, before 
our labor laws for the protection of childhood would be upset 
and all the terrible abuse of foreign lands and portions of our 
own country be repeated ? It seems to us the true mission of 
social science to build up, protect, and wisely reform the edu- 
cational system which underlies American society, and more 


without a written apology || 


than any one thing has contributed to our wondrous success as 
a people, and we don’t believe the way to do that is to “ back 
a ” into the old-time district-school system of New Eng- 
and. 


— Some of our western educational journals seem to be 
painfully exercised over the defects of the scientific pedagogy 
and educational journalism of their down-eastern brethren. 
One of these jubilant newspaper men saw fit to show up the 
New England ladies, — whose papers, impressively delivered, 
were among the best words of the Madison meeting,— as a 
sombre sisterhood of female pedants, chiefly useful as the dark 
background of the brilliant addresses from the sisters beyond 
the Alleghanies. For our part, we believe a woman’s book, 
made up of everything said and read by women at Madison, 
would be an addition to American literature, and a most help- 
ful aid in the school-rooms of the country. No section has 
reason to be ashamed of its representative women at Madison. 
Latest of all comes a convulsive shriek from Minnesota, to 
the effect that the JoURNAL OF EDUCATION is making a frantic 
effort at leadership in the movement for national aid to educa- 
tion. Bless your heart, dear, distressed brother! Taz Jour- 
NALjhas been holding back to give the great Northwest a chance 
to add to its numerous great achievements the crowning glory 
of leading in this great act of constructive statesmanship. 
But, so far, the leading press beyond the Alleghanies has not 
only been hostile, but often violently hostile, to this great na- 
tional duty. We can count on the fingers of one hand the in- 
fluential journals of the West that have not assailed this move- 
ment repeatedly. The most pronounced resistance to the Senate 
bill last winter was from the senators from Kansas, Missouri, 
and other states of the group, that owes its splendid educational 
advantages as much to the national gift for homes and schools 
as to any other cause. With a few eminent exceptions, the 
senators west of the Mississippi were solid against the Blair 
bill; the foremost member of the states between Pittsburg and 
St. Paul did not vote; while other states were divided. Until 
our testy friend in Minnesota is able to change this unfortunate 
condition of public opinion, or show that these organs misrep- 
resent (as we believe they do) the sober thought of that section, 
we shall continue, in our humble way, to urge the importance 
of a measure that, in our view, transcends all other subjects 
that will claim the attention at the coming session of Congress 


EDITORS’ TABLE. 


— In a late Cleveland Bulletin Supt. Hinsdale gives the fol- 
lowing valuable suggestions in reference to language teaching: 
‘* The constant aim will be to give correctness and facility in - 
the use of language. Stress will, therefore, be laid on compo- 
sition. In both oral and written work subjects will be drawn 
from biography, geography, literature, nature, and current 
events. Two kinds of written exercises will be found profit- 
able in all grades: reproduction and composition. Repro- 
duction may be literal and exact, as when the matter has been 
dictated; or a reproduction from memory of the substance of 
what the pupil has himself read, or the teacher has read or 
told the pupil, as far as possible in the language of the author. 
Naturally the work will become more independent and original 
as the pupil ascends the grades. Teachers should be on the 
alert for topics.” On the art of questioning he further says: 
‘* One of the teacher’s most important functions is to ask ques- 
tions; to ask them in such a way as to discover what the child 
knows, to reveal to the child what he does not know, to exhibit 
the subject to the child from different points of view, and to 
stimulate inquiry. The mind, like the body, tends to routine,— 
the mind of both pupil and teacher. Children learn set forms 
of words. Instead of describing the St. Lawrence from a pict- 
ure of the river in the mind, or a mental map, they will, unless 
checked, attempt to remember a verbal form.’’ He recom- 
mends the varying of the form of the question. 


— “ Hach new number of THE JOURNAL is more interesting 
than the last.” ‘‘ The increased attention given to methods 
makes THE JOURNAL invaluable.”’ 

These testimonials and such as these are reminders of our 
obligations to our subscribers, and encourage us to make the 
best paper for teachers that can be produced. Special words 
of appreciation have come to us from many quarters relative t 
the value of our last issue of Nov. 13, for which we are grate- 
ful. In this connection it is proper to state that Supt. Dwel- 
ley’s valuable paper on “ Reading” was a condensation of a 
paper read before the Superintendents’ Association in Boston. 
We would gladly have published the entire paper, had more 
space offered. 


— The Hon. B. M. Baker, who has been elected State-Supt. 

of Public Instruction of Texas, was born in Alabama, came 
to Texas in boyhood, and was admitted to the bar at the age 
of twenty-one, He was a representative in the 15th, 16th, and 
17th legislatures, achieving an enviable reputation as a legis- 
lator. Less than two years ago he was appointed secretary of 
the board of education by Gov. Ireland, In that brief period 
he has earned the reputation of being one of the ablest of 
state officers. 
— The attention of our readers is called to the second lecture 
of Rev. A. D. Mayo on “ Education in the South,” Nov. 22, a: 
Jacob Sleeper Hall, Somerset street, Boston, at 11 a. m., on 
the Education of the Freedman. Price of season ticket for 
four lectures, 50 cents; single tickets, 25 cents. 


— Our subscribers have the advantages of our Club List, 
found on page 322, Make up your orders and send at once. 
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narrative, filled alike with historical data and brilliant descrip- 
tions of social life and personal incident. It seems reliable, and 
it is certainly picturesque and readable, and will be a welcome 
addition to the series 

The Poetical Works of Lucy Larcom ; price $2.00. This 
is a beautiful household edition, with an excellent portrait of 
the authoress, and contains her Earlier Poems, War Memories, 
Verses for Occasions, Childhood Songs,—many of them of the 


tes | highest order, — ‘‘ Wild Roses of Cape Ann,” and all of her 
scholars and statesmen in his recent capacity of United Sta ighe bar interpreted 


Minister at Stockholm. The volume comes a tely at a time 

when the Christian world has had its catentioe dironed to the! the moral and religious sentiment of New eer = a navel 

epoch of the Luther advent, in the furtherance of whose cause | and reverent spirit, which has made her age y popu -m 

this great soldier fought and died. Gustavus Adolphus broke | For the home circle this — is —, and we rare y 

the power of the Roman Catholic league, and gave along breath-| commend it as a suitable gift book for the coming aay 
season. 


ing spell to the defenders of the Protestant cause. The tarry 

of the author at Stockholm gave him specially favorable op-| __ mstos & Lauriat, 301-305 Washington street, Boston, not 
portunities to elucidate this theme by examination of original ently in one 
ment of holiday books, but they have published for the season, 


documents. The narrative is fresh, piquant, and picturesque. 
Outlines of Roman Law, comprising its historical growth 
and general principles, is another valuable book from the press | Our Little Ones at Home and in School, with 370 illustra- 
of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, by William C. Morey, Ph.D., profes-|tjons from original designs, by the best American artists; price, 
$1 75; edited by Oliver Optic (W. T. Adams). It is full of 
pleasant stories and good poetry and music, and is a book that 


sor of history and political science in the University of Roch- 
ester, N. Y.; price $1.75. This book is admirably adapted as 
will delight the children of any circle of refinement and taste. 
Another charming book for the young is, Other Folks at 


& manual for the use of students and others who desire an ele- 

mentary knowledge of the history and principles of Roman 

law. To each chapter is appended a valuable list of references | ome: A Trip Through Burope; pele, $1.00. The full- 
to English, French, and German books, as well as to original page colored pictures show the children the postage-stamp, 
authorities. The Outline presents to the student and general | national fisg, coat-of-arms, outline map with chief towns, 
reader good idea of the historical and scientific significance | sports, customs and costumes, ete., of each nation of Europe. 
of the Roman law, which will tend to awaken an interest in its} “young Folks’ History of London, by William A. Rideing, 
further study. is a fully illustrated book of permanent interest and value; 

The same publishers have ready a fourth edition of The/ price, $150; published by Estes & Lauriat. No city in the 
Jukes, a famous study in crime, pauperism, disease, hered-| world has more to interest the young student than London. 
ity, and a further study of criminals by R. L. Dugdale, with/ The past and present of this great city are so connected with 
an introduction by Wm. M. F. Round, secretary of the Na-| the civilization of the world as to be justly entitled to be called 
tional Prison Association of the United States; price $1.25 | «the heart and center of the busy world.” | 
The treatment of criminals, paupers, and the unfortunate 
classes generally, is a topic demanding careful study with a 
view to the inauguration of wise reforms. This subject ap- 
peals directly to the educator, for the formation of character 
depends upon a systematic and well-defined development from 
youth to maturity. The facts and deductions of this book are 
startling, and should be wisely considered, and reformatory 
action follow. 

In the strictly educational line the Patnams have published 
A Grammar of the German Language, for High Schools 
and Colleges; designed both for beginners and advanced stu- 
dents, by H. C. G. Brandt, professor in Hamilton College, 
Clinton, N. Y.; price $1.50. Also A Reader of German 
Literature, ared for High Schools, Colleges, and German- 
American Schools; with notes, by W. H. Rosenstengel, of the 
University of Wisconsin; price, $1.50. We commend these 


— 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 

Analytic Elocution. By James E. Murdoch, author of The 
Stage, and A Plea for Spoken Language. 12mo. cloth, 504 
pp. Price by mail, $115. Cincinnati and New York: Van 
Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 

There is probably no man living in America better qualified 
to prepare a book on Analytic Elocution than Mr. Murdoch, 
who is a veteran of more than forty years’ experience as a 
teacher of elocution. We find in this book a complete and 
eminently practical exposition of a strictly scientific method of 
developing and cultivating the speaking voice. The book is 
fally illustrated by numerous extracts from the best sources, 
to which are ae seventy pages of admirable selected 
readings. Mr. Murdoch has won greater triumphs in elocu- 
tion than any other public man in this country, and now that 
he has embodied in this book his remarkable experience and 
success, it cannot fail to be hailed with satisfaction by the edu- 
cational world. The publishers, by the admirable style in 
which they have made this book, show that they appreciate 
the fitness of giving typography, paper, and binding of the best 
character to a book of such superiority, in which the principles 
of elocution are presented in consonance with Na 5 laws. 


Phillips’ Historical Readers, No. I. Stories from English 
History, with ne d 62 illustrations; price 30 cents 
No. IL. Karly Eng . Jrom the Earliest Times to the Ac- 
cession of Henry II,, to 1154, with 100 maps and illustra- 
tions, price 35 cents. No. III. Middle England, from the 
Accession of Henry 1I. to the Death of Elizabeth, from 1154 
to 1603, with 86 maps and illustrations; price 52 cents. No. 
1V. Modern England, from the Accession of James I. to the 
Present Time, from 1603 to 1884, with 100 maps and illus- 
trations; price 52 cents. Boston: Boston School Supply Co 
The history of the mother-country is full of the best lessons 

for American boys and girls, and this series of beautiful books 

are better adapted to interest and instruct the young concern- 
ing our forefathers in England thao any books we have ever 
read. In No. L. the Stories from English History are a series 
of charming studies or menagtnahe, told in language simple, 
natural, and easily unders by the young. They are about 

** Cesar in Britain,” ‘Caractacus the British King,” ‘* Boad- 

icea a British Queen,” “‘ Britons and Saxons,’’ “ Alfred and 

the Danes,”’ Canute,’”’ “ Richard, the Lion Heart,’ “‘ King 

Jobn and Magna Charta,’’ ** The First Prince of Wales,” “* The 

Maid of Orleans,”’ Queen Elizabeth,” “Sir Walter Raleigh,’’ 

“ Trafalgar,’’ ‘‘ Waterioo,’”’ and many others of thrilling inter- 

est. No. IL. contains an accurate record of events which led 

to the founding of Great Britain up to 1154 A.D. No. IIL 

continues the record to 1603 A.D., to the time of the death of 

Queen Elizabeth, and No. IV. brings the narrative down to the 
esent time. The educational value of these readers cannot 
over-estimated. The text is written in a pure’and fervid 

style, the word-picturing is graphic, and the information given 
reliable and systematically presented. The illustrations are 
very numerous and striking, consisting of vignettes of sover- 
eigns and other prominent persons, taken from authentic 
sources, forming a series of historical portraits of marked ex- 
cellence. The maps are well made and show localities of im- 
portant events of t value to the reader. The notes pre- 
sent in a condensed form a vast amount of information. As 
historical reading-books this series is unsurpassed. The les- 
sons present the facts of English history in logical sequence, 
and stimulate to a constant inquiry Into the cause and effect 
of events, and suggest noble thoughts upon the moral aspects 
of national life. These readers are happily graded and thus 
adapted to use as supplementary and companion books to the 
ordinary school readers. In fact the text is well calculated to 
promote the highest qualities of elocution, intelligence, ex- 
pressiveness, and flaency. We heartily commend these books 
for the purposes for which they were made, and believe they 
will take the place of “‘ fairy tales” and other books of ques- 
tionable character as supplementary readers in the public 
schools of America. 


beginnings of the War of Thirty Years, and sketches of some 
of the chief men with whom Gustavus Adolphus’ career was 
identified. For the preparation of this historical account of 
this most illustrious hero, whose life is as fascinating as a ro- 
mance, and embraces one of the most important periods in 
Swedish history. the author carefully read and considered the 
best Swedish, German, French, and English writers on the 
subject, and had many valuable conversations with Swedish 


THE MAGAZINES. 


a ragaai Art for November, published by Cassell & Co., 
ane ass 50 a year; single numbers 3) cents,— closes the vol- 
ume for this year. Its illustrations improve with each year, and it stands 
in the front rank of the low-priced magaz.nes of art in the world. 


— Macmillan & Co, New York, have now ready Macmillan’s Magazine 
for November, 1884. Price, one shilling. It contains five readable 
articles, and the review of the Month. The articles are ‘Lord Malmes- 
bury’s Memoirs ;” Barbodos;" ‘ The House of Commons Chapter 
Land Ilof Borroughdale’of Borroughdale ;”’ “ Intervention at the Cape, 
and ‘“‘ Man of Letters as Hero.” 

— The Eclectic Magazine of Foreign Literatnre for November, 1884, pub- 
lished by E. R. Pelton, 26 Sond street, New York; yearly subscription, 
$5.00; single numbers, 45 cents; contains 18 selections from the best for- 


eign magazines, In this old magazine the American reader will fiad the 
very best articles upon timely = found in the magazines of the Old 


language. 

— Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s (Boston) new books for No-| World, together with literary p ae 
vember and the holidays merit the attention of all lovers 
of good books. Among the number is a Bodley Book, entitled 
The Viking Bodleys, by Horace E. Scudder; price $1 50. 


The author carries his readers through Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden. The tour is one of delight and profit. Each chapter 
is a pleasant lesson on some features of Scandinavian life, bis- 
tory, literature, art, etc. At Copenhagen much is told about 
Thorwaldsen and Hans Christian Andersen. Pictures and 
poems add to the charm of this capital book for young people 
concerning Scandinavia. 

The Two Compton Boys, by Augustus Hoppin, author of 
Recollections of Anton House, etc., price $1.50, is a charming 
holiday book, with ninety-three striking illustrations, The 
twelve chapters which this entertaining book contains are full 
of interest to the young, and the make-up of the book is in 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s best style. 

Joseph Cook’s new book, entitled Occident, in the “* Boston 
Monday Lectures ’’ Series, price $1.50, is a book of special in- 
terest to a large class of intelligent readers. In addition to 
preludes on current events, it contains the results of Mr. Cook’s 
stadies of advanced religious thought of England, Germany, 
Italy, and Greece, with a discussion of spiritualism. Another 
volume, to be called the Orient, will contain the remainder of 
the lectures and preludes delivered by Mr. Cook in the winter 
of 1882-83. 

ited by e Hansen-Taylor an orace E. Scudder, price ” 
$4.00, are books containing instructive and interesting La at Prot. 
butions to literary biography. They are edited with candor| Illustration,” by Charles T. Congdon; and “ Restriction of the Suffrege,” 
and frankness, and reves! to the reader an insight into the | dice: apd published at 
poet’s inner life, giving the record of his literary career chiefly 
from his letters and journals. No admirer of Bayard Taylor can 
peruse these books without satisfaction and genuine pleasure. 
They show his ardent personality as traveler, author, and poet. 
He loved his work, and thirsted for literary distinction. His 
sound mind in a sound body enabled him to prove his genius 
as prose-writer and as poet, and this collection of letters show 
him to have been a letter-writer of rare gifts; and these books 
justify the words of Auerbach over his coffin, ‘‘ Thy name will 
be spoken by coming generations who never looked into thy 
kindly, winning face, never grasped thy faithful hand, and 
never heard a word from thy eloquent lips.”” We know of no 
collection of letters by an American author that are superior 
in interest to these. 

Captains of Industry, by James Parton, price $1.25, is a 
a for young a, giving them — of the men 
whose energy and perseverance have won for themselves suc- 
py some excellent books both for the special holiday trade cess, and biessed the world by their inventions and skill in the 
and for the permanent use of readers. Prominent among them | yarious departments of business which they undertook. The 
is The Boys’ and Girls’ Herodotus, which contains the /|list includes such names as Ichabod Washburn, Elibu Burritt, 
most important parts of the History of Herodotus, expressly | Peter Faneuil, Israel] Putnam, Gerrit Smith, Myron Holley, 
edited for boys and girls, with an introduction by John 5S, | Richard Cobden, Henry Bessemer, John Bright, John Duncan, 
White, LL.D., head master Berkeley School; editor of The| Horace Greeley, James Gordon Bennett, Three John Walters, 
Boys’ and Girls’ Plutarch. This book is presented in an ele-| CharlesSummers, William B. Astor, Peter Cooper, Sir Rowland 
gant form with broad pages, in large type, and embellished by | Hill, Wonderful Walker, Sir Christopher Wren, and Sir Moses 
fifty superb illustrations, Mr. White allows Herodotus to tell | Montefiore, etc.,—forty-six of them in all. We know of no book 
the young readers his story in his own words, as be did Plu-| better caleulated to stimulate young men to honest endeavor 
tarch in the notable book of last season for boys and girls | than tbis. 

Every young person should early become familiar with this} The Life of James Madison, by Sydney Howard Gay, is 
** father of history,’’ who was born in 484 BC. In his history| the tenth volume of the ‘*‘ American Statesmen ”’ Series; price 
he records the struggles between the Greeks and barbarians, |$1 25. No student of American history can afford to dispense 
and enriches his story with s world of anecdote and vivid de-| with these invaluable aids. Mr. Gay, in this volume, has 
scriptions which will delight the young. Such a book for a|gathered the important facts in Madison’s life, and ably pre- 
holiday present will be a valuable, permanent acquisition to| sented their bearing upon the history of the country. 

any boy’s or girl’s library. Price in quarto form, $3.00. Maryland, the History of a Palatinate, by William Hand 

The same publishers give us the History of Gustavus| Browne, price $1.25, is the third volume of the “ American 
Adolphus, by John'L. Stevens, LL.D., recently United States} Commonwealth” Series, edited by Horace E. Scudder, and 
Minister at Stockholm; price $250. Mr. Stevens begins his| published by Houghton, Miffllia & Co. Mr. Browne gives in 
work with a brief sketch of Sweden from the earliest times, |this book an outline of Maryiand from the time of its settle- | London Life, Memoirs of a man of he World ; by Edmund Yates.... 
the more salient and important events and incidents | ment as ‘‘Avslon,” by Lord B>!timorein 1623, down to the end of the sydney mith; Btaaré 

Lory; succeeding is an account of the causes and ‘of the Proprietary’s rule in 1777. It contains an entertaining 1848 ; (Bound). New York; Harper & Bros, een Tae 


ted miscellaneous selections. 


— Leonard Scott Publish Co., 1104[Walnut 8t., Poiladelphia, have 

ready the October issues of Nineteenth Cen » $4 50ayear; Contem * 
Review, $4.50a year; Fortnightly Review, $4.50 a year; 8 » 

$1.00 a year; British Quarterly .00 a year; Hdinburgh Review,- 
$3 00a year; Log | Review, $3.00 ayear; Westminister Review, $8.00 
a year; Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, containing articles by eminent 
scholars of Great Britain, $3.00 a year. For deep research and erudi 
tion, for profundity of scholarship and wealth of intellect, they are un- 
rivaled by any other serial publications of either Europe or erica. 
They are in fact indispensable to the professional class, and are ppd 
securing a wide circulation, as in England, in all American homes of cul- 
ture and intelligence. 

— The Andover Review, edited by Egbert C. Smyth, William J. Tucker, 
J. W. Churchill, George Harris, Edward Y. Hincks, professors in Ando- 
ver Theological Seminary. The Review advocates the principles and re 
resents the method and spirit of Progressive Orthodoxy. blished by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston; price $3.00 a year; 30 cent: a single num- 
ber. The November number conta articles on ‘ The Future Life in the 
Old Testament,” by Prof, Morse; “ Competition and Combinations,’’ by 
Arthur T, Hadley; “‘ Plutarch and his W tings,”’ by A. P. Peabody, D_D.; 
The Perspective of American Literature,” Prof. Chas F. Richardson ; 
* Aspiration,” from the German of Emanuel Geibel, if Caroline Hazard, 
with fresh editorials, biblical and historical criticism, literary intelligence 
notes, book notices, etc. 


— North American Review for November is a number of unusual inter- 


A Quiz Book on the Theory and Practice of Teaching, 
By A. P. Southwick, A.M., author of Short Studies in Liter- 
ature, The Querist, Dime Series of Question Books, Quizzism 
~y _ Key, ete. Logansport, Ind.: Modern Teachers’ Sup- 

y Company. 

This valuable manual contains over five hundred and fifty 
eminently practical and suggestive queries and answers on the 
Theory and Practice of Teaching. It also contains selections 
from the best authors on ‘* The Schoolmaster in Literature,,’’ 
and a number of pedagogic mosaics. In the ‘‘ Quiz’’ portion of 
the book the author begins with ‘‘ What is the great Problem of 
Education ?”’ and then asks what is education, its end and ob- 
ject. These great questions he answers by quotations from 
Alex. Hamilton, Pestalozzi, Mill, Hart, Wickersham, Baldwin, 
Fichte, Raab, Johonnot, Paley, Gray, and many other noted ed- 
ucators of modern times. The questions recognize the fact that 
the science of teaching is a broad one, embracing laws and 
facts that must be based upon a sound philosophy. We know 
of no way that a teacher could better test his own theories and 
yew than by asking himself these hundreds of questions. 

he answers given by Mr. Southwick are, in the main, such as 
the experience and wisdom of the leading educators will in- 
dorse. The book is fairly printed and tastefully bound. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
— G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, have published for the 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Ph tls ’s Visiting List for 1885; $1.25. Philadelphia: P. Blakis- 


Lotze; translated and edited by Geo. T. Ladd; $1.00 ...Colloquial Exer- 
cises and Select German Reader for Seheols Ae; Colleges; by William 


Allan Dareand Robert Le Diable; Part IV.; by Admiral Porter; 25 cts. 
English Speech; by Isaac Bassett Choate. New York: 

A Criticism ef the Critical Philosophy; Philosophic Series, No. VIL.; 
by James McCosh, LL D. New York. Chas. Scribner's Sons. , 

The Wellspring Series: Trying to be Somebody. Under the Master’s 
Eye, Susy’s Windows, Valentines; by Anna F. Burnham; $1.00 per set. 
... The Historical Value of the First Eleven Chapters of Genesis; by the 
Rev. D. N. Beach; 15 cts. Boston: Cong. 8.8. & Pub Soc. 

Phillips’ Historical Reader Series; Nos. 1. to 4, inclusive; viz., Stories 
From English History; Modern England, 1603 to 1884; Early England to 
1154; Middle England, 1154 to 1608. soston: Boston School bapply Oo. 

A Descriptive Astronomy; by Joel Dorman Steele, Ph.D... 

; translated by Mrs. 0. R Corson. New York: 


Taste; 0 novel; by Geo. H, Picard; $1.00. New York: 


Radimeoctary Society A Boys; by John Johnson, Jr. A.B.; Second 
Series, No. 11; ¢ monthly parte j Baltimore: 
nal Humorous and Dramatic Recitations for School, Public, and 
Parlor Entertainments; four bers; price ; 
; me story for girls; Fannie Be ; $1.50 .. fe 
zag Journeys and New H by Hesshiab 


t. 
Left Behind, or Ten Days a Ne : es Moses 
Montefiore, a centennial Laces Wolt Witty yours of 


A 
| 
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LANGUAGE TEACHING. 
REPORT TO N, E, ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL SUPTS. 


BY SUPT, I. F. HALL, DEDHAM, MASS. 


In this report, my duty, as I understand it, is to sum up, 
restate; and re-arrange some principles and methods of Lan- 
guage Teaching, more especially such as were presented one 
year ago in @ series of essays read before the New England 
Superintendents’ Association. If this report becomes an out- 
line or schedule of theory and practice, suggesting much more 
than it pretends to contain in the way of advice, direction, or 


instruction to practical teachers, my purpose in preparing it 
will have been fully accomplished. 


To begin with, let me recall the 
PSYCHOLOGICAL POINTS 


made. These are, according to the nature of things, the most 
important. I shall speak of them designedly as psychological 
points, for I find Webster defining a point as that which arrests 
attention, that which determines character. Now, the facts to 
be learned, the truths to be established, concerning the action 
of the mind, of children’s minds when they are studying, 
shculd certainly merit our attention. They help us to deter- 
mine the character of the instructor’s work ; they show what 
purposes should inspire, control, and modify his action, and 
they lead to the discovery of the motives which stimulate the 
student’s mind to action while we are forming his habits and 
molding his character till he gains the power and acquires the 
knowledge which fit him to meet independently the responsi- 
bilities of life. I call attention to the first of these points by 
asking what education is, and reminding you that it means, 
primarily, the act of leading forth energy from the mind. It 
aims at power, or the development of power, which enables 
the mind to act easily, rapidly, and with precision in given 
directions whenever occasion requires. 

Education, from this point of view, is the general term we 
use to designate all those actions and influences which draw 
out mental energy and the processes which develop mental 
power so that it may be economically and effectively applied, 
and brought under the control of the will. Bat this is not all 
there is to it. We cannot stimulate the mind to action with- 
out occasioning certain results, which are not action or energy 
or power. Whenever the mind stops acting in a given direc. 
tion, or changes its mode of action, certain registered results 
are left in the mind, There is something drawn out whenever 
the mind is induced to act, but there is, moreover, something 
put in, and the quality and force of all future mental action 
depends, to some extent, on what is or has been left in the 
mind. Education, then, means to have as- well as to get, to 
receive as well as do, to fill as well as grow. 

I might go on to show by argument and illustration how im- 
portant it is that we take this compete view of education when 
we come to study the subject of language, but I need only 
call attention to the two definitions of language given by Mr. 
Dickinson in his essay on this subject. He told us, you re- 
member, that language was a system of signs,— the system we 
use to convey thought from one mind to another; but that 
language might also be considered as a faculty of the mind,— 
that faculty by which we associate our ideas and thoughts with 
certain arbitrary signs for the purpose of expressing them. 
Now, what application can we make of this? In lang 
there is a twofold work to be done, because there is a twofold 
purpose involved. 

Let us inquire further concerning the 

WORK TO BE DONK. 


I have tried to show its duplex character. You know how 
complez it is, which suggests the necessity of a careful analy- 
sis of language work. I find it convenient to take two lines of 
analysis, — two lines suggested by the duplex character of the 
subject. I will designate these lines by two common words, 
Teaching and Training. However infelicitous the use of these 
words thay appear, since’ we commonly use them as synony- 
mous terms, [ will go on to employ them, for I think of no 
other words so adequate or appropriate. Let me state the 
meaning I attach to each of them. By teaching, as I shall 
use the term, I mean the act of occasioning knowledge ; by 
training, the creation of an organism for the use of knowledge. 

Teaching has to do with facts, with things as they exist in 
nature, as they are revealed to the mind and are made to exist 
there; it is the act of carrying over these facts from the mind 
of the instructor to the mind of the student. Training has 
to do with the mind which apprehends facts, and is the act of 
inciting the mind to use facts gained. I shall pass on to con- 
sider these two lines separately. This by no means implies an 


admission that they sre in any sense diverse or divergent. 
They are in practice codrdinate and coéxistent, like the threads 

not forbid our them as ted s 
pose of investigation. 

en language is the subject of instruction, what should 
be taught? We are agreed, I am sure, on this answer : Teach, 
Jirst, ideas ; for how can a pupil talk or write (express his 
ideas) when he has no ideas to express ? Possession is said to 
be nine points in the law. The possession of ideas is nine and 
a half points in language. It is notenough that a pupil has 
ideas ; he must possess them completely. Each idea must be 
clear, such as to enable its possessor to distinguish it as a 
whole from every other idea, till it is distinct, so that its pos- 
sessor knows the marks which distinguish it from every other 
idea. Again, each pupil must possess it completely; that is, must 
not only know what he knows, bat must know that he knows, 
must be conscious of knowing. To know is one thing; to 
know it all, quite another thing. As arule conscious knowing 
is more to be desired for the purposes of expression than com- 


prehensive knowing. 
[To be continued. } 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Schoo! officers, teachers, parents, and all other readers of these columns 
are invited to send all items of news that will be of local or general inter- 
est. School catalogues, programs, circulars, school reports, newspaper 
articles, etc., are valued as sources of information and opinion. Keep 
THE JOURNAL posted with all fresh and interesting matter that comes to 
your knowledge. 


THE NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN Farr aT WASHINGTON,— 
Lockport (N. Y.) schools sent in their first contribution to 
the proposed National free kindergarten building in Washing- 
ton in the sum of $8.22. Magnificent contributions for the 
Pablishers’ table have lately been received from Harper Bros., 
Cassell’s, D. Appleton, Fords, Howard & Hulbert, besides 
those previously received from Ginn, Heath & Co., Lothrop, 
Prang, and others. Six lamp-shades, with natural flowers 
pressed in them. were received for the foreign table from Jeru- 
salem. Queen Victoria and the Emperess of Germany are ex- 
pected to contribute, and President Arthur will open the Fair. 
One of Sibley’s pencil sharpeners has been sent from Waltham ; 
the Eagle Pencil Co. sent a generous contribution.; Mason & 
Hamlin an organ; toys from Milton Bradley Co., ete. The 
large scenes representing Japanese school life, painted for the 
fair by Mr. Holtworth, a Russian artist, is attracting much 
attention. 

Monsieur Yde Kologrivoff, president of the Technical Com- 
mittee on Russian Railroads, has called upon Mrs. Pollock in 
Washington to request her to send the details of her plan for 
nursery maids’ kindergarten training to the ministeriam in St, 
Petersburg, Russia. 

Tae Winona NorMAL correspondent, a 
few days ago, enjoyed a very pleasant visit to the State Normal 
School at Winona, Minn.; Prof, Shepard, president. Duringa 
hasty run through the different departments he collected a 
few notes which may interest the readers of THz JOURNAL, 
The total enrollment is 500, with over 300 in the normal de- 
ent. In the museum, which contains a most complete 
collection, may be found a representative of almost everything 
in the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms. Onits library 
and reading-room tables are seen all the best scientific and 
educational periodicals, while the well-filled shelves show that 
nothing is lacking there. Especially was your scribe struck 
with the designs in the drawing and model departments. 
Drawing is here made subservient to all the other studies, and, 
by the methods here used, pupils are better able to comprehend 
the vast amount of educational ideas that must be secured in a 
general way. The teacher-pupils draw their own charts, and 
are thus enabled the better to apply them in their studies. By 
this means physiology, botany, geology, geography, etc., can 
be more fully understood. In history can be traced the ad- 
vancement of civilization in the architecture of different na- 
tions. These charts are models of neatness and natural like- 
ness, particular attention being given to coloring of the different 
parts, and as such are the best recommendations the head of 
this department could receive. In conclusion, would like to 
extend thanks to Prest. Shepard for his kind attention. - 

St. Paul, Minn., Oct, 25, 1884. J. L. DAvIs. 


New Mexico.—The Univ. of New Mexico at Santa Fé is 
about to extend its important work for the people of that ter- 
ritory by establishing a department for Indian education. 


There are over 50,000 Indians in New Mexico,—rost of these of 
the Pueblo or ancient Aztec tribes, and Navajo and Apaches. 


These have always been industrious and self-supporting In- 
dians, having had the promise of education from our Govern- 
ment, but scarcely anything has been done til] within three 
years to fulfill that promise. Several attempts at day schools 
have been made with little success. An'Indian school,supported 
by the U.S. Government,and the Presbyterians is in successful 
operation at Albuquerque, where good buildings have been 
at ment expense. ere are about 170 pupils 
in that school. The school at Santa Fé will be distinctly an 
Indian industrial school. The Indians of New Mexico, by 
their skill in pottery-making, blanket-weaving, and other kinds 
of finger-work, have shown special fitness for mechanical and 
industrial education. The advantages will be offered to youths 
of both sexes. The U. 8S. Government will give the usual sup- 
port for each pupil of $120 per year. The American Missionary 
Association have voted recently an annual appropriation of 
$3,000 a year for salaries of principal and instructors. 
President H. O. Ladd, of the University of New Mexico, is 
raising supplementary scholarships of $75 each, to which sev- 
eral prominent citizens of Boston and elsewhere have contrib- 
uted. About twenty more are needed for the inauguration of 
this most important school for Indians, which will be, in fature 
years, another Carlisle or Hampton for the Indians of the 
southwest. The citizens of Santa Fé contributed land and 
ae and the permanency and success of this industrial 
institution is assured by the patronage of the Government and 
of the American Missionary Association and by its organic 
connection with the University of New Mexico, which is pros- 
pering in its numbers and efficiency as never,before. 


CoLornapo.—The Colorado State Teachers’ Assoc. will hold 
its annual session in Denver, Dec. 29-81. A full program is 
now nearly completed. It is expected that this meeting will 
surpass any other ever held by the association. 


Kansas.—The teachers of the state will probably make the 
state association, which meets Dec. 29, the largest gathering 
of that body yet held. The program will be issued next week. 
——Humboldt schools have dropped the connection they had 
with the State Univ. as a preparatory school, by a material 
change in their course of study. 


Oxnt0.—The fourteenth annual meeting of the Eastern Ohio 
Teachers’ Assoc. will be held in Coshocton the Friday and Sat- 
urday following rane Col. E. J. Pocock is to deliver 
the address of welcome, and Supt. H. N. Mertz, of Steuben- 
ville, is to give the response; Supt. H. M. Lash, of Zanesville 
will deliver the inaugural address. Several other papers will 
be presented by prominent teachers of eastern Ohio. Ample 
preparations are making for a social Friday evening. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 


— The subject of teaching the natural sciences in the com- 
mon schools was ably discussed at the recent meeting of the 
Oxford Co. Teachers’ Assoc., and the arguments for such stud- 
ies showed their value. 

— The Maine Charitable Mechanic Assoc. will open a free 
school for mechanics in mechanical and architectural drawing 
about the middle of November, in Portland. 

— The Portland Teachers’ Assoc. has secured two lectures 
upon the effect of school work upon the eye, by two experienced 
oculists of that city, — in November, 5 Dr. E. E. Holt; in 
December, by Dr. J. A. Spalding. 

— The Kennebec Co. Assoc. annual meeting will be held 
in Gardiner, Jan. 2 and 3. 

— Mr. Woodbury, priucipal of the Castine Normal School, 
has again gone west for his health. In his absence Miss Mary 
E. Hughes has charge of the school, and Mr. E. Philbrook, a 
graduate of the school and more recently of Boston Univ., is 
employed as assistant. The corps of teachers numbers five, 
besides the teachers in the model school, 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


— Sec. Dickinson, for the State Board of Ed., invites all 
Supts. of schools in the State to convene at the School Com. 
Rooms, Boston, Friday, Nov. 21, at 10 30 a. m., for the purpose 
of discussing the best means ard methods of maintaining eve- 
ning schools. The subjects to be considered are: (1) “‘ Ac- 
commodations for Evening Schools in Rooms Occuvied by Day 
Pupils’’; (2) ‘‘ Mode of Organization and Classification as to 
Age and Qualification of Applicants’’; (3) ‘‘ Regulations Con- 
cerning Attendance and Discipline”; (4) ‘The Necessity of 
Further Legislation Relative to the Better Maintenance of, and 
Attendance at, Evening Schools” ; (5) ‘‘ The Compulsory 


HENRY-HOLT & CO., New York, 


Have Ready, 


The 


| Extraordinary Offer ! 


CORBESPONDENOB 
Chicago, Ill., organ of the new UNIVERSITY, will be 
sent for six months’ trial, half price, 50 cts. Sample 
copy for postage. 
help, home culture. Brilliant list of contributors. W. 
N. HAILMAN edits Kindergarten Dept. Teachers, stu- 
dents, read it and GRow. 


UNIVERSITY JOURNAL, 


Special Physiology 


a supplement to the stud 

price $1. 

ers or school boards for 30c. 

cular and of books. 
FOWLER & 

4195 a 


Objects: Popular educution, sel/- 


TO TEACHERS OF GIRLS. 


We wish to cal) your attention to our new 


of general physiology, 
cially adapted to girls’ schools. Illustrated. . clo., 
Examination copy in paper sent to teach- 
md for descriptive cir- 
AGENTS 
WELLS CO., Publishers, 

753 Broadway, New YORK. 


Education in the South, 


In Jacob Sleeper Hall, Boston. 


Il, THE FREEDMEN,. 
Nov. 22, Saturday, 11 A. m. 
Ill. THE REVIVAL OF THE HIGHER EDUOA- 
TION. Nov. 29, Saturday, 11 A. m. 


IV. THE PEOPLE’S COMMON SCHOOL. 
Dec. 6, Saturday, 11 A. M. 


for Girls, 


ANTED. 


Bessey’s: Essentials of Botany. 


By C. E, Bessey, Professor in the University of 
Nebraska, 12mo. (American Science Series, 
Briefer Course.) $1 35. 


Newcowb’s Essentials of Trigonometry. 


AN ACCOMPLISHED TEACHER 


R. WINCHELL & C0. 


With a chapter on Surveying. By Prof. Simon 
NEWOOMB. (Newcomb’s Mathematical Course.) 
12mo. $1.25. 


Newcomh’s Analytic Geometry. 


By Prof. 81m0N Newooms. (Newcomb's Mathe- 
matical Course.) 12mo, $1.50, - 


from $3000 to 
of leasing. 
492d 


For five years, in a western town of 20,000 people, and 
nine — to an a boarding 
or day school which has annually 

for eight years. Lessee must buy furniture, 


annual rental, $1500. 
$4000. 


Address 
306 West 7th St., 


Educational Publishers, 
Metropol’n BI’k, Uhicago. 


BATURELLOR’S BOUQUET OF SONG, Tonie Sol-fa, 


V. THE NEW SOUTH AND THE NATION. 
Dec. 13, A.M, 


in Boston under the instruc- 
teach in the public schools, or elsewhere. ANALYSIS Price of Tickets for the Course, $1.00. 
N.E. vreau of Bavoation PRIMARY. FRIDAYS, New Edition, 38 Single Tickets, . 25 cts. 
anager J OROUKER’S LESSONS ON COLOR . . 
494 16 Hawley St., Boston. | ARDSON’S GRADED LANG. RXEROISES, each 10 A. 
FOR SALE OR LEASE COURSE FOR SUHOOLS: cach 15 
. 
1 TONIO SOL-FA MANUAL FOR TEACHERS, Partl., 40 


35 logue of Books, em- 


over 200 students 
$2500 ; 
been 


SIBLEY'S PATENT PENCIL 


Income over expenses has 

. Utter failure of health the cause 
M. L. EARHART 

Kansas City, Mo. 


Martin’s The Homan Body, 


Course. ) 
By H. NEWELL MART1N, Professor in the Johns 
Hopkins University. 12mo, (American Science 


FOR SALE. 


good second-hand TELESCOPE (Equatorial Mount 
eas can be bought for one-half its value. A splendid 


rtunity fora school. Address 
d ad JOHN HAMMES, Keokuk, Iowa. 


Simple, durable, and easily kept 
rapidly, and makes a fine point. 


with stamp, 489 


The Only Practical Lead and Slate Pencil 
Sharpeuer Ever Invented. 


Price, $5. Send for descriptive circular to 
W. E. SIBLEY, Waltham, Mass. 


Why N 0 bracing Dialogues, 
Speakers, Recita- 
tions, Home Amusements, Dancing, Games, Letter- 
Writers Etiquette, Debating, &c. Address, 
DICK & FITZGERALD, Publishers, 


SHARPENER. 


in order. Works 


88—1 18 Ann Street, New York. 
Thomas P. Simpson, Washing- 


SUBSCRIBE F 


Series, Elementary Course.) 90 cents. This book 
1s sulted to classes of young pupils. 
*s* Specimen copies of any of above sent to teachers 
Postpaid on receipt of one-balf the advertised price, 


OR 
HEARNE’S YOUNC FOLKS’ WEEKLY. 


Teachers a 
TEACH ERS WANTE D. for Art, 8 for The Handsomest Ohild’s Paper Published. Th | | [ 
for Gorman; 1 Prot, of Garman 02000) premium. B - LIST F166. 
Louis, Mo, |! HEARNE & Publishers, 178 Broadway, Y. Seo page 335 of this Number. 
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Education of Illiterate Minors’’; (6) “The Course of Study 
for Evening Drawing Schools.”’ 

— Mr. Edward Everett Hale, Jr., being engaged in studies 
in the early history of Massachusetts. pro to form a class, 
to be held in the Old South Charch, Boston, during the winter 
months, of those who may like to engage in the study of the 
same subject. The class is to meet upon successive Tuesday 
and Thureday mornings during the winter, beginning Nov. 11, 
and continuing for 15 meetings. 

— Mrs. Laura J. Tisdale, of Chicago, gave at Hyde Park, at 
the residence of Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Payson, a paper on “‘ The 
Delsarte Philosophy in its Relation to Art,’’ before a circle of 
distinguished artists, journalists, and literary people. Mrs. 
Tisdale is a lady of unusual ability, and her discussion of the 
Delsarte philosophy was marked by nice discriminations and 
broad generalizations. Her illustrations of artistic power in 
the rendering of selections from Joaquin Miller, Shakespeare, 
and Mrs. Browning called out hearty applause and commenda- 
tion from the eminent critics and experts present, among whom 
were Prof. Weld, Prof. M. T. Brown, Sylvanus Cobb, Jr., A. 
J. Davis, Gen. H. B. Carrington, and many others. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— The Friends School, Providence, is a very fortunate in- 
stitution, and one evidence of this is the expression of good- 
will from friends of the school, who manifest this in many 
practical ways Some have shown their good-will in money, 
others in sending their children to be educated, and others in 
statues and portraits of famousmen. It wasonly last summer 
that a bust of John Bright was placed in Alumni Hall; and 
now, through the generosity of Mr. Charles F. Coffin, a por- 


This portrait was presented to the school on Friday, Oct. 24, 
and it was a grand occasion. The oration, which dealt with 
the poet’s life and work, was delivered by Prest. Chace of 
Haverford Coll. Prin. Jones accepted the gift in behalf of the 
schoo! in a brief speech, after which he read letters of regret 
from Mr. Whittier,—the real hero of the occasion; also from 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, Rev. James Freeman Clarke, John Boyle 
O'Reilly (the Irish poet), James Russell Lowell, Dr. O. 
Holmes, Prest. Eliot, Senator Hoar, John Bright, and others 
equally celebrated. Ernest W. Shurtleff contributed a sonnet 
for the occasion entitled ‘‘ Whittier.”” Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
paid a glowing tribute to the great Quaker whose name and 
whose works are so well and so widely known, while addresses 
were made by Prest. Robinson, Col. Wm. Goddard, Prof. J. L 
Lincoln, Hon. Jonathan Chace, Abraham Payne, James M. 
Buffam, Miss Gertrude Cortland, and John C. Wyman. The 
occasion was not one of adulation and flattery; it was, rather, 
a heartfelt tribute to the noble character and rich verse of the 
Qaaker poet from his admiring friends in various fields of 
labor, — friends of whom kings might be proud. The school 
was founded by that noble Friend, Mr. Moses Brown, whose 
memory is a rich legacy to the institution, and through it, to a 
wide circle of men and women who have been under its foster 
ing influence. 

— Mrs. Annie E. Green, a teacher in the public schools of 
Central Falls, died Nov. 6, after a brief illness. She was a 
talented woman, a successful teacher, and was very highly 
esteemed. 

— Grove-street grammar school was recently presented with 
a portrait of Bryant by Capt. Frank M. Bates. Mr. Geo. W. 
Cole, the principal, made the occasion very interesting by reci- 


CONNECTICUT. 


— In spite of a very disagreeable dey, some 75 teachers and 
schools cflicers were gathered at the late institute at Bethle- 
hem. The forenoon session was opened by Prin. J. 8. Cooley, 
of Windsor Locks, who gave an interesting talk on the ‘‘ Ele- 
ments of Grammar.’”’ Supt. Bishop of Norwich followed, giv- 
ing, in bis remarks. his idea of what reading ie, and his meth- 


-lods of securing good results in teaching the same. In the 


afternoon, Prin. Carroll of New Britain gave a practical talk 
on ‘* Writing.” He illustrated his plan of teaching, using 
some of the teachers present as his class. Supt. Warren of 
Litebfield then spoke on *‘Gradation of Country Schools.” 
He gave a detailed account of his manner of procedure in doing 
this in Litchfield. Sapt. Hine closed the session by giving 
some facts regarding spelling as connected with the examina- 
tions by the state. The previous evening, Messrs. Hine and 
Carroll both delivered addresses on educational work to the 
teachers of the place. 

— An interesting teachers’ meeting was held on Friday, 
Nov. 14, at Sterling Hill, Windham Co., at which some one 
hundred and fifty teachers and school officers were present. 
Prin, Carroll of the State Normal School spoke on the subject 
of ‘“‘Number’”’ Prin J. 8. Cooley, of Windsor Locks, in his 
talk on ‘'Grammar,”’ strongly advocated the plan of developing 
ideas before giving terms, and also not telling the child what 
you can guide him to discover for himself. C. Edwin Griggs, 
of Chaplin, gave some advice regarding ‘‘ Securing Efficiency 
in Ungraded Schools”; and Prin. Willard of Colchester foi- 
lowed in an addr ss on ‘‘ Reading.’’ The day’s exercises were 
closed by Sec. Hine, who spoke on ‘‘Spelling.—State Exam- 
inations.”” On Friday, the 21st, another meeting is to be held 


trait of the venerable poet, John G. Whittier, has been added. ‘tations from his pupils, taken from Bryant’s works. 


at Colchester. 


Three Standard Works of Poetry, 


FOR THE LIBRABY OB HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


The Cambridge Book ef Poetry and Song, 


An elegant volume of Poetical Selections from English 
ood American authors. Illastrated by the best art- 
ists. Compiled by CaARLOTTE F. BaTss. 8vo, 

cloth, fail gilt, $5.00; morocco, gilt, $10.00: tree 

calf, $12 00. 


“ A very valuable and very attractive volume,.”—Lit- 
Worle 
« We prefer this new collection to any heretofore 
made.”’— Interior. 
‘* Miss Bates is known as the best compiler in the 
conntry.”—John G. Whittier. 


GEORGE ELIOT'S POEMS. 


ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY EDITION. 


With 16 full-page illustrations, drawn expressly for 
this work. Svo, cloth, fall gilt, $4.50; morocco, 
$9.00; tree calf, $9.00. 

* Ite-value as a literary work, and its rich and taste- 
ful dress, entitle it to especial favor as a holiday gift.” 
—Boston Globe. 

“Nothing better need be asked for in the form of a 
presentation book.” — Providence Journal 


A Dictionary of Quotations from the Poets. 


A most reliable and valuable work of reference based 
Bohno’s Edition, with numerous additions from 
American authors. Carefully revised and corrected, 
with index of authors and Chronological Data, and a 
Concordance Index to every passage in the volume. 
Introductory preface by R. H. STODDARD; Crown 
8vo, 768 pages, $250; Interleaved edition, $3.50; half 

calf, or half morocce, $5.00. 

‘‘ The more competent the critic who examines it, the 
heartier will be his favorable verdict.’’—Congregation- 
alist. 

“Those who have need of poetical quotations will 
find nothing more completely adapted to their desires 
than this book. We know of none as good.” —Christian 
Intelligencer. 

THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


4958 13 Astor Place, New York. 


THE NEW-ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education 


Has done business, under its manager, two 
unbroken years, from Sept. to Se During these 
years the undersigned has devoted all his time and em- 
pare all his energy and professional skill to the mu- 
interests of Teachers desiring positions or promo- 
tion, and school officers desiring teachers in every grade 
of school. The prospects for the future usefulness of 
Bureau were never so encouraging as to-day. 


FACTS TO BE CONSIDERED. 


1. We have extended our lines until we literally 
poo od the whole tield,—the Nation, ite States and Ter- 
. We areas likely any day to receive calls for 
teachers from New Vork as from Massachusetts; from 
Virginia as from Rhode Island; from Oregon as from 
Conaecticut. 


2, Though our membersbip is daily expiring by mit 
ation, yet constant accessions by ation, give us 
more a thousand living members at all times, a 
large majority of whom are employed. If all were en- 
gaged, we should have no candidates to supply the nu- 
merous calls for teachers, constantly comingin. But 
many of these members, among the best teachers in 
ever department of instruction trom the Kindergarten 
to the College, are not seeking positions, but prefer- 
ment They now hold good positions, but they natur- 
ally want more salary. Hence School Officers have 
learned where to apply for the best teachers, and the 
best teachers where to register to 


ped find access to the best 
No cbarge is made to School Officers for services 
rendered 


3. This Bureau is under the ment of a pro 
fessional educator, who —t forty years in the 
school-room, and has dev much attention to the 
school and the teacher’s necessary qualifications. 


4. It is never too late to register, for there is no week 
of the year when teachers are not called for at this 


Circulars and forms of application sent FRE®. 
Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
16 Hawiey Street, Boston. 


HimamM LL.D.— Dear Sir: It gives me 
very siacere pleasure to say that the teachers whom we 
have secu through your wise and judicious assist 
aace, have proved to be among the most successful and 
valued of our corps, and | shall always avail myself of 
your ald, under like circumstances, with a feeling of 
safety age comfort. 1 bave the honor to be - 

‘ery truly yours, Joux 5. Supt, 
Wayne, Ind, Oot. 11, 1864, 


PRIZES FOR 


The publishers of The School Supplement purpose 
issuing a new book on the subject of Arithmetic to offer 
as a premium with their paper. Kather than pay an 
individual author a sum of money to prepare such a 
book as they require.the publishers have divided the 
sum.— Six Hundred Dollars, —which they have decided 
to offer, —into One Hundred and Twenty Prizes, ar- 
ranged in nee groups of $75each. ‘Yo correspond 
with these eight groups of prizes, they have divided the 
whole subject of Arithmetic into the following elght 
departments 

1. Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, Division, 

2. Factors, Multiples, Fractions, Decimals, 

3. Dedominate numbers. 

4. Practical Measarements 

5. Percentage, Trade Discount, Profit and Loss, Com- 

mission and Brokerage. 

6. Interest, Partial Payments, True and Bank Dis. 

count, Stocks. 

7. — Taxes, Exchange, Proportion, Part- 

nership. 

8, Miscellaneous Practical Exercises and Problems. 

Each group of prizes the publishers have subdivided 
as follows: Five first prizes of $10 each; five second 
prizes of $3 each; and five third prizes of $2each. All 
teachers and students may compete for these prizes 
upon the foilowing conditions : 

Each mast send to the publishers, as early as pos- 
sible, a set of ten examples in Arithmetic based upon 
the work incladed in some one of the eight depart- 
ments already named. The correct answers (not solu- 
tions) to the ten examples; must also be given. The ex- 
amples need not necessarily cover the whole work of 
the department. Each competitor may enter for prizes 
in as many departments as he chooses. but no one com- 
pesier _ be awarded prizes in more than five de- 
partments. 

The Prizes will be Awarded for the fifteen best sets ia 
each department. The arbitrators will take into con- 
sideration the originality and practical character of the 
examples, and their general adaptation to public, gram- 
mar, and high school work. 

The Three Hundred sets of examples which the arbi- 
trators consider the best will be published in book- 
form. Each set will be printed complete, and the 
name of the compiler will be inserted with it. To- 
gether with the Three Thousand Examples secured 
in this way, the book will contain an entirely new and 
novel treatment of the whole subject of Arithmetic. 
The printing and the binding will be the best that mod- 
ern workmanship can turn out. 

Every person who sends a set of examples must send 
therewith One Dollar as his or her subscription to The 


ARITHMETIC. 


School Supplement for one year. A copy of the Arith- 
metic will be matied Frage to every subscriber vn the 
second day of February, 1885. The latest date for re- 
ceiving sets of examples in departments 1, 2.3, and 4, 
will be January Sth, 1885, and in departme>ts 5,6 7, 
and 8, the latest date wiil be January 10th, 188. The 
One Hundred and Twenty Prizes will be mailed by 
P. O. Order or Bank Draft to the winners, on the sec 
ond day of Februazy, 1885. The complete resul's of the 
competition will be published in The Supplement. Any 
further explanation or information nevessary will be 
sent cheerfully upon application. 

The School Supplement is, without any exception, 
the best school paper pablished, Though its publica 
tion was commenced less than a year ago, its fame has 
already spread from California to Newfousdiand, and 
from British Columbia to Florida. Its subscribers rep- 
resent every State and Province. The Supplement is 
an Educational Journal on an entirely new pian, It is 
profusely illustrated, and contains lessons in all the 
school subjects. The current numbers contain biogra- 
phies of noted authors and statesmen, with large, beau. 
tifully engraved portraits; short stories for the school- 
room ; interesting sketches; maps and illustrations; 
readings and recitations; lessons in practical arithme 
tic and grammar; hundreds of sentences for correction; 
illustrated lessons in astronomy, standard time, corres- 

ondence, mensuration, and railroad geography; anec 

otes of authors; practical exercises for primary pu- 
pils; prize competitions for pupils’ work, ard numer- 
ous :miscellaneous articles. Sample copies will be 
mailed to those who have not seen the paper, for Eight 
Cents in stamps. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


The publishers will continue to mail a new book Free 
to all their subscribers on the firstday of February ot 
each year. A few hundred copies of their '884 book still 
remain onhand. Itis an Education Manual, and it con- 
tains over 2,000 questions and exercises in all the com. 
mon and bigh school branches. This is a very valuable 
book, many thousand copies having been disposed of 
during the year. It contains 175 pages, beautifally 
printed and bound. A copy will mailed Free to 
every new subscriber until the stock is exhausted, 
Those, then, who subscribe at once, whether competing 
for the Arithmetic Prizes or not, will receive one book 
by retarn mail, one book on the second day of Febru 
ary, 1885, and The School Supplement for one year,— 
all for One Dollar. Please enciose eight cents in 
stamps with your one dollar, to pay the postage of the 
Examination Manual, 


Mail all letters to either one 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


(Mention this paper.) 


of the following sddresses : 


EATON, GIBSON & CO., Educational Publishers, or EATON, GIBSON & 0O., Educational Publishers, 


TORONTO, CAN. 


The SUPPLEMENT and premium books are mailed from both places. All letters are answered promptly, 
495 c 


HANDSOME ENGLISH C. 


‘SNAP ACTION 


HAND MADE 
WILLKILL AT 100 YARDS, 


JAMESON” DOU 
pose of introducing them more thoroughly in the Un 


ers offered at near this price. The testimonials 
catch orders, The barrels of such Guns are frequent 


and 
of THE FINEST SHEFFIELD STEEL 


ntedand satisfactory. AT $13.75 IT 18 THE 


charge the REGULAR RETAIL PRICE OF $26.00, SPOR 
muzzle loaders and secure this most SUPERIOR BREECH-LOADER at the 
RICE OF $13,975. We caution Gun buyers to beware of bogus and imitati 


FEBREECH LOADER OUTFIT 
MADE TO SPORTSMEN... 

ED &CHECKERED WALNUT STOCK) 
INEST STEEL BARRELS & LOCKS. MOUNTINGSALL CASE HARDENED, CHOKED BORED. 


We have just purchased AT A GREAT 
SACRIFICE from a LEADING NEW YORK 
GUN IMPORTING FIRM nove entire stock of the Well-kown and stand 


ADING SHOTGUNS, AS ABOVE DESCRIB 


AND SHOWN IN CUT. It is equal in every respect to a COLT, PARK 

BRILLIANT EXECUTION AND OTHERWISE. “As wo bought ER, or REMIN dead 

Offer a LIMITED NUMBER AT ONLY $13.75 cach,UP TO BAN the pur. 


Ze Number, we have decid 


ited States). AP TER 
TSM AND O 


of same are 


are unsafe to shoot. THE BARRELS OF TH 


BARGALN OF ALL BARGAI 


Christmas Cards by Mail, 


MWY CARD PACKAGES for this season are 

ready. The assortment is larger, the quality of the 

Cards finer than any previous year. Every one will be 

delighted to buy these HIGH COST CARDS of 

the best makers in the world for actually less than 
the cost of the cheap chromo cards. 

In 1882 we sold over ONE WILLION 
Cards, aud in 1883 nearly TWO MIL- 
LIONS! 

No. i—Feor 50 Cents and 4 Cents for Post- 
age, 17 Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s, Hilder- 
sheimer & FPaulltner, and other finest Christ- 
mas and New Year Cards, together with a handsome 
double Fringed Card. 

No. 2—For 50 Cents and 4 Cents for Posi- 
age, 10 large and fine Cards from the above pub- 
lishere, with one Fine Frested Card. 

Ne. 3—For 81 and 6 Cents for Postage, a 
choice selection of 25 Beautiful Oards of Marcus 
Ward's, Prang’s, etc., and a beautiful fringed Fan, 
with cord and Tasse), published by L. Prang & Co. 

No. 4— For $1 and 8 Cents Postage, a selec- 
tion of 10 of our largest and finest Cards, together 
with a fail Chromo Picture by Prang, handsomeiy 
mounted, with easel back. Publisher’s price, 75c. 


No. 5— For $1 and 16 Cents Postage, 10 
double Fringed Cards (not folding), each in a 
separate envelope, and an Antique Christmas Card. 

Ne. 6—For 35 Cents and 23 Cents for Post- 
age, S Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s, Tuck’s. 
and other beautiful card¢, and one small Ratin Card 
with gilt edges. 

Ne. 7—Fer 50 Cents and 4 Cents for Post- 
age, 5 fue Chromo-lithe, printed on Satin in 
colors. Very choice. 

Stamps or Postal Notes received. 

Fringed Cards, Hand-painted Cards, and 
other Novelties, at 40, 85, 35, 50, and 75 Cts., 
and $8 each, for Christmas, Birthday, or Anviver. 
sary, which will be selected with care for differeut 
tastes and ages, as specified. 


TO TEACHERS ONLY. 
50 Marcus Ward's, Prang’s, and other beauti- 
ful Cards, n» two alike, for $f aud 8 cents postag’. 
Better assortmeut, $3 and 10 cents postage. A very 
choice selection, no two alike, 83 and cents for 
and registering. 
@ refer by permission to Hon. E. 8, TOBEY, Post- 
master Boston; and to the publishers of the JouURNAL 
OF EpvoatTion, 


TO ACENTS AND DEALERS. 

Or ANY ONE ordering $5, 40 cts. for postage and reg 
istering, of the ubove packets, at one time, a Si 
acket wiil be sent free, and as the smaliest card 

Oo any of these packages will sell readily for five or 
ten cents each, a handsome profit can be realized. 

Every packet wil be sent in pasteboard Protectors 

and heavy envelope wrappers, for safe transmission. 


H. H. CARTER, Wholesale Stationer, 


Ne. 3 Beacon *t., Bosien, Mass, 


LOWEST PRICES IN THE UNITED 8TATES. 


PAPER BY THE POUND. — Complete 
Sample Sheets of Paper and Envelopes, with price aud 
oumber of sheets to a pouad, sent to any address on re: 
cetpt of fifteen cents to pay tage, and special prices 
will be made to all who will take erders for these pa- 
pers in connectivn with my Card Pac . 


Principni need never be repaid 


89 jong asinterestis keptup. ersonal se 

curity only for interest. Honest poor or men 
moderate means can send 6 cents for partico- 
4rs, 1. an forms,etc. Address T. Ga RDNER, 


yeprese 
WARREN MANUFACTURING CO. 9 WARREN STREET, 


beer, Palace Building, Cincinnati, 


Ca | 
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UNPARALLED LOW 
geucy on Double-Barrel Breeche 
BEES conerally spurious and used as baitto 
made of Pot-Metal, Sham-Twist, or Wrought-Iron 
j E JAMESON AS OFFERED BY US are made es 
THER FIRM WILL DO THI pon receipt of partof the amoun 
MIND WORDS. faith cover us on Expresscharges, we will ship C.0.D. by Express, with 
pt il 5 to examine before you accept it, or if the full amount of $13,935 1s sent with order, we will ‘ 
LOADING TOOLS AND A CARTRIDGE BELT FREE with cach Gun, ORDER NOW. 
send R aa ADVERTISEMENT OUT, to save confusion, AND RETURN WITH YOUR ORDER, = 
‘ or rtisement will not appear again, and it will be a very long time before we will ever again be — ws - — 
a es such another great and most ADVANTAGEOUS OFFER, Nothing gained by corres. 
as the Gun is fully described above. Money returned, less Express charge 
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A Great Problem. 


— Take all the Kidney and Liver Medicines, 
— Take all the Blood purifiers, 

— Take all the Rheumatic remedies, 

— Take all the Dyspeptic and indigestion 


cures, 
— Take all the Ague, Fever, and biilious 
specifics, 
— Take all the Brain and Nerve force 
revivers, 
— Take all the Great health restorers. 
— In short, take all the best qualities of all 
these and the — best 
— Qualities of all the best medicines in the 
world, and you will find that — Hop 
— Bitters have the best curative qualities 
and powers of all — concentrated 
— In them, and that they will cure when any 
or all of these, singly or — combined 
— Fail. A thorough trial will give positive 
proof of this. 


HARDENED LIVER. 


Five years ago I broke down with kidney and 
liver complaint and rheumatism. 

Since then I am unable to be about at all. 
My liver became hard like wood; my limbs 
were puffed up and filled with water. 

All the best physicians agreed that nothing 
could cure me. I resolved to try Hop Bitters ; 
Ihave used seven bottles; the hardness has all 
gone from my liver, the swelling from my 
limbs, and it has worked a miracle in my case; 
otherwise I would have been now in my grave. 
—J. W. Morey, Baffalo, Oct 1, 1881. 


POVERTY AND SUFFERING, 


‘IT was dragged down with debt, poverty 
and suffering for years, caused by a sick family 
and large bills for doctoring. 

I was completely discouraged, until one year 
ago, by the advice of my pastor, 1 commenced 
using Hop Bitters,and in one month we were 
all well, and none of us have seen a sick day 
since; and I want to say to all poor men, you 
can keep your families well a year with Hop 
Bitters for less than one doctor’s visit will 
cost. I know it.’—A WorKINGMAN. 

«@~ None genuine without a bunch of green H 


on the white label. Shun all the vile, poisonous stuifs 
with Hop” or “ Hops” in their name. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools 
Normal Schools, &o. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Severn Coll and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, 


PROFESSIONAL. 


STENOGRAPHIC INST., 8 Pemberton 
Boston. Practicability a specialty. Circulars. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT 
Dartmouth,College, Hanover, N.H. Address the 
dent, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 344 uz 


‘LOCUTION and VOICE CULTURE. lL. ALONZO 
BUTTERFIELD, 90 Myrtle St , Boston, Mass. 


LOCUTION AND VOICE CULTURE, 
Miss MAVERETTE E. Epby, Evans House, 175 
emont Street. Classes now being formed. Instruc- 

tion with special reference to teachers’ needs. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Y, Boston. 
Entrance examinations, May 31, June 1,and Sept. 
18 and 19, 1883, 


F. A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 


OSE POLYTECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Haute. 
Indiana. For catalogues address 
423 Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GnO. GANNETT, A.M. 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn 
dale, Mass, A home school of excellent advantages 
Address Coas, C, BRAGDON, pal. 46 as 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
canes of teachers in all branches of industrial draw 
ing. or circular and farther particulars apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. eee House), ton. 
381 G. H. BARTLETT, Principat. 
ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
AT WoronstTER. For Both Sexes. 
or particulars, address 
458 E. H. Principal. 


a TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Fra 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. RIDGHWATER, Mass. 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Boypzn, A.M. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, SALum, Mass, 
Catalogues, address the Prin. D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For Both Bexes. 
_ For catalogues, address J. G. SOOTT. 188 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
course of study, two A Special and Ad- 
yoars. 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, T. J. MorGAn, Prin. 


PREPARATORY. 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence. 
R.I, Common branches. English and Scientific and 
Address Gorr. & SMITH, Principals. 


See our Club-List, page 322, 


We send it FREE. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


ALDEN’S LITERARY REVOLUTION. 


John B. Alden’s Literary Revolution, though, 
possibly, not making so large a “ noise”’ in the 
world as three or four years ago when its re- 
markable work was new to the public, is really 


making more substantial progress than ever 
before. A noticeable item is the improved 
uality of the books issued. Guizot’s famous 
istory of France, not sold till recently for 
much less than $50, is put forth in eight smal! 
octavo volumes, ranking with the handsomest 
ever issued from American printing presses, in- 
cluding the 426 full-page original illustrations, 
and is sold for $7. Rawlinson’s celebrated 
Seven Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern 
World is produced in elegant form, with all 
the maps and illustrations, reduced in price 
from $18 to $2.75. These are but representa- 
tive of an immense list of standard works, 
ranging in price from two cents to nearly $20, 
which are set forth in a descriptive catalogue 
of 100 pages, and which is sent free to every 
applicant. It certainly is worth the cost of a 
postal card to the publieher, John B. Alden, 
393 Pearl Street, New York. 
SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 
ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 
49 Snow St.,, Providence, R. I., 
Oct 15, 1884. 
J. A. Swasey, Esq., 35 Pemberton 8q., Boston: 
Dear Sir: — Afier twenty years of use in 
our school, we cordially recommend Swasey’s 
Blackboards. We believe them to be the best 
and the cheapest in the world. They are the 
most durable and the most satisfactory. 
Smooth, dead surface; no reflection. On good 
ground they will last twenty years. 
GorF, Ricks, AND SmitH, Principals, 
(formerly Mowry & Goff ) 


Tue Farm, Field and Stockman, of Chicago, 
is the leading agricultural paper of the coun- 
try. The publisher is spending more labor and 
money than ever before, to hold the distinction 
the paper has enjoyed for the past eight years, 
of the largest circulation among the best peo- 
ple. While it is agricultural in name, yet it 
has a large amount of space in each issue for 
home and literary entertainment. One of the 
most fascinating stories ever written is now 
running in its columns. Raad their advertise- 
ment in this issue, 

WANTED.—An experienced agent for the in- 
troduction of school text-books in New England. 
The books are among the most popular in the 
country. To the right party the exclusive con- 
trolof the New England States will be given. 
Address ** Manager,’’ Care of New England 
Publishing Co., 16 Hawley St., Boston. _[c] 


@ See our Club List, on page 322. 


WANTED. 

A college graduate, with a year’s experience in teach- 
ing, desires to obtain a position as instructor in public 
or private school. 

Address F. M. R., Box 338 Natick, Mass 


A CARD to TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
| I will take them in exchange for books you may 
need, Please send me a list of those you would 

LIKE TO SELL @B EXCHANGE. 

Send for my catalogue of cheap, miscellaneous books. 
Send 6c. in stamps for my complete educational cata- 
logue. Send orders for cheap Schoo! Books to 

C. M. BARNES, 151 and 153 Wabash Ave.. 
2Z CHICAGO, ILL. 


School Room Wall Maps 


Kw Send ‘or Circular. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY C®O., 
416 15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


QUR NEW SCHOOL, AIDS 


ools mm uiet order. set contains 150 p chromo 
—— conan 50 ae beautiful chromo merit cards, and 12 large ele- 
ant artistic chromo excelsior cards, price per set $1; half set Bec. 
new designs brilliant artistic chromo school reward, excelsior, 
merit, credit, diploma, birthday, easter, friendship, remembrance, 
address, visiting, christmas, new year, scripture and gift +> 
5, 10, 15, 20 and 25¢c per dozen. Large set samples 20c. If you do 
not care to orde: samples send any amount you wish; stating pum- 
ber and kinds of cards wanted, and we will surely please you. iy 
list, order blanks, return envelopes free. All postpal by —1 
Stamps taken. Please send atrial order. FINE ART PUBLISHLN' 
Co., WABREN. Pa. 


WAS 26% WDO!) 


N order to secure new customers, we Will send 100 Cnoice Em- 
bossed Pictures. 4 German Dolls’ Heads, 1 
Birthday Card, 8 Imported mos, 25 Pretty Album 
and Reward Cards, 1 Album of 60 Colored Transfer Pictures, 
100 Selections for Autograph Albums, 10 Odd Games, 6 new 
le Red Napkins, 1 Pack Puzzle Cards, 1 Pocket Book. 


st 


WANTED, 


A first class man, with dignity, scholarship, executive 
ability, and aptness to teach, united with sterling char- 
acter, for a presidency paying $2400. We will register 
applications for this position without charge. All com- 
munications will be held strictly confidential. 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
495 a 38 Madison Street, CHr10aGao. 


WANTED, 


A lady teacher for assistant principal in High School. 
Must have excellent scholarship, be a good disciplina- 
rian, and have had experience in High School manage- 
ment, Salary $70 or $80 per month. 
TEACHERS’ CO.OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
495 a 38 Madison Street, CHicaGo, 


ELY’s 
CREAM BALM 


once. “‘Therough 


CATARRH 


Treatment will 
Cure, Nota Lig- 
nid or Snuff. Ap- 
ply imte mectrils. 


Give ita Trial, 
50 cts. at Druggiste, 
60 cts. by mail regis- 
tered. Sample 4 mail, 10 cts, Send for circular. 
ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


Health and Happiness. 


JE, DO AS OTHERS 


HAVE DONE. 


Are your Kidneys disordered? 
“Kidney Wort brought me from my grave, as it 
were, after 1 had been given up by 13 best doctors in 
Detroit.” M. W. Deveraux, Mechanic, Ionia, Mich. 


Are your nerves weak? 
“Kidney. Wort cured me from nervous weakness 
&c., after I was not expected to live.” —Mrs. M, M. B, 

Goodwin, Ed. Christian Monitor Cleveland, O. 


Have you Bright’s Disease? 
ad 
Frank Wilson, Peabody, Mass, 


Suffering from Diabetes ? 
“Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy I have 
ever used, Gives almost immediate relief.” 

Dr. PLillip C, Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 


Have you Liver Complaint? 
“Kidney-Wort cured me of chronic Liver Diseases 


after 1 prayed to die.” 
emey Ward, late Col. 69th Nat. Guard, N. Y. 


our Back lame and aching? 
“Kidney-Wort, (1_ bottle) cured me when I wasso 


Is 
lame I had to roll out of bed. 
©. M. Tallmage, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Have you Kidney Disease? 
“Kidney-Wort made me sound in 

after years of unsuccessful doctoring. Its worth 

$10 a box.”—Sam’] Hodges, Williamstown, West Va. 


Are you Constipated ? 
We causes evactins tone and 
afte ears use of other medicines.” 
vy oo Nelson Fairchild, St. Albans, Vt. 


i 


Are you tormented with Piles? 
“Kidney-Wort permanently of bleeding 
iles. Dr. W. C. Kline recommende 

Horst, Cashier M, Bank, Myerstown, Pa. 


Are you Rheumatism racked? 
Wort cured, mo, after 
Elbridge Maicolm, West Bath, Maine. 


If you would Banish Disease 
1 ond gain Health, Take 


AKIDNEY-WORTE 


THE BLOOD CLEANSER. 


Teachers’ Agencies, 
REST TEACHERS, aca rountan, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold, 
School and Kindergarten Material, ete. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO.,, 
AMERICAN SOHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureat. 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 
James W. ViInoENT, Prin. Vincent High School, 
Jonesboro, Texas, writes: * Prof. F———. whom you 
recommended, entered into partnership with me on the 
first of this month, and [ am much pleased with him, 
He makes my faculty a fuli team.” 
For application-form and list of testimonials, address 
L. ®. LANDIS, Manager, 
631 Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to coll » schools, and families superior 
Professors, Princi , Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for ey See of instruction; recommends 


g00d schoo mts. Call on or address 
M. J. YOUNG - FULTON, 
Amerwan and Teachers’ Agency, 
240 =x (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 


A Choice Collection 


of School Circulars, with judicious advice to parents 
and guardians. Professors, teachers, governesses, in 
every department of art and learning.recommended to 
colleges, schools, and families References to the fam- 
ilies of the Hon. Hamilton Fish, Ex-Secretary Evarts, 


Cyrus W. Field. 
Miss H. BESSE, 
487 1 36 W. 2ist Street, New York City. 


Brockway Teachers’ Agency, ™™"Sinéxu,™* 
supplies Teachers for all departments of work in the pub- 


lic and private schools of Central, Western, and South- 
ern 8 Teachers, send stamp for application-form, 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


EsTABLISHED IN 1880. 
Teachers wishing to go South can not afford to over- 
look this Agency. The proprietor, a Southern school- 
master, is a practical teacher, and bas been in charge 
of the famous Howard School of Nashville for the pas- 
ten years. Over 1000 pupils and 20 teachers. 

8. 8. WOOLWINE, Proprietor, 

462 zz 238% Church St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Teachers desiring positions, and 
Superintendents or Committees 
wishing Teachers, will do well to 
address THe Boston TEACHERS’ 
13 Tremont Pl., Boston. 


IMPORTANT. 


Great field for Teachers in Texas. Those desiring 
situations would do well to write this Agency for Ap- 


plication-form. 
TEXAS SCHOOL AGENCY, Temple, Texas. 


Central Educational Bureau. 


One of the many UNSOLICITED testimonials: 

“I must commend your Bureau for the genuine in- 
terest taken in your applicants. You have given me 
more information of the vacancies sent than all the 
other Agencies together.’’ 

Send for “ Terms” and “ Mutual Plan.’’ 

D. F. DIMON, 

484 tf 1613 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


Agents Wanted. 
The Great Literary Sensation of the Year 


“My Wife’s Fool 


OF A HUSBAND.” By August Berkeley. Are- 
markable book. An immense hit. Kverybody is 
buying it. A laugh in every pags. and under all a 
healtbfal lesson for every home. 175 characteristic 
illastrations. Etis going like wildfire. 

For circulars and terms address 
Agents Wanted. 
Hartford, Cincionat’, or Boston. Mention this paper. 


TIMELY AND IMPORTANT FACT. 


PERMANENTLY VALUABLE. 
A bird’s-eye view of our National History, showing 
rise and decline of parties, popular and electoral vote at 
every election; important facts relative to each Presi- 
dent and adwinistration to date; giving Vice Prests, 
Cabinet Officers, Prest. of Senate, and Speaker of the 
House; Presidential Election laws; qualifications for 
voters in each State; revenne under existing tariff; ex 
of Government, including pensions, etc.; na- 


SILK BANNERS 


J. & R. LAMB, New Yors, 
59 Carmine Street. 


7 Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 am 


THE TEACHER’S AID 


To School Attendance. 

Adapted to all schools. Raises the per cen 
ance. ay time 9g labor. Promotes accuracy and 
uniform n re . 

by Supt. A. P. pene, 
Mass. ; E. A. Hubbard, former Agent Mass. 

cators, send ts for sam A 
‘Address, J. BANNON, 


450 cow Lock Box 279, 


tional debt; foreign representation in this country and 
representatives in foreign countries; salaries; sketches 
of present candidates ablest authors. Fully en- 
dorsed by leading men. A bandsome J2mo vol., bound 
in silk cloth, containing 673 pages (well worth $2.00). 


tby mail on receipt of $1.00. 
BROS., Puabiishers, Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Wanted, Agents for the lives of BLAINE & LOGAN, 

H. J. Ramsdell and Ben. Perley Poore. 600 pp., 34 full- 
illustrations. The most authentic edition pub- 

ished. Prospectus, 50 cents. Send at once. Also for 

omen of Kurope and America. © 
WILSON BROTHERS, 
81 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


477 tf 
Send six cents for tage and 
A PRIZE receive free bon goods 
® which will help all, of either sex, 
to more money right away than anything else in this 


world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure. 
At once address Tauxz & Augusta, Maine, 457ss 


ELY’S 
* = 
CREAM BALM Causes no Pain. 
Rose ES IN] Gives Helief at 
‘ 
HAYFEVER 9) 
F, 
| | 
. 
| | 
4 
Have you Malaria? 
“Kidney: Wort has done better than any other 
remedy I have ever _used in my practice. 
Are you Bilious? — 
a “Kidney-Wort has done me more good than any 
other remedy I have ever taken.” ‘ 
Ladies, are you suffering? 
“Kidney-Wort cured me of peculiar troubles of 
several years standing. Many friends use and pees 
it.” Mrs. H. Lamoreaux, Isle La Motte, Vt. . 
terms will examination | 
esday t. 3, 1 ‘or circulars, etc., ad- | 
dress Mise ELLEN Hype, Prin. 

| 

| 
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HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Hand-Book of Universul Literature. 


By ANNA C. LYNCH BOTTA. 
A new edition, revised and brought down to date, with full index. 590 pages, 16mo, $200. 


Every teacher of Literature should own a copy of this book. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 
Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Enter. 
linear Series of Classics, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their translation, word for 
ord, in English. The Emterlimears have been used for thirty years,and now inciude all the Standard 


w 
Classics, cimen 
416 ann HLES DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


6é 
Phvsiological “Charts of Life.” 
Printed in Oll-colors, Life-size. 
RECENTLY ADOPTED FOR THE CITY OF BOSTON. 
CARROLL W. CLARK, 4gt., 39 Franklin ., Boston. 


IMPROVED GEOGRAPHICAL & HISTORICAL CARDS. 


Some Late Publications. 
Title. Publisher. Price. 
Comedies. . Sheridan James R Osgood & Co, Bost 3 00 
Breadmaking. Geo P Putnam's Sons, N ¥ 50 
Ned on the River. . Ellis Porter & Coates, Phila 1% 
From Greenland’s Icy Mountains. Herber “ “ 1.50; 6 00 
Lady Clare. ° ° e Tennyson “ 3.50; 6 00 
Boys. e Chadwick B Ratledge & Bons, N 1 50 
eel Foster White, Stokes & Alien, NY 1 75 
Good Things of Life. . . . . bed 2 00 
Kindergarten Children. . =. . Hansell 100 
Book of Songs. Hein “ “ 2 B0to4 50 
e ay to er . . . 
Our Little Menand Women. 1,50; 400 
The Pansy, 1834 “ “ “ 1.50; 1 75 
Who Told It toMe, newed. . - Sidney beg « « 13; 1% 
uene Daisies. 200 PP.» gilt. . . Ams Pub. Co., Hartford 3 00 
Gesta Christi. ° > e Brace Cc NY 150 
Principles of Grammar. Roemer D Appleton & Co, NY 1 00 
At the World’s Mercy. 171 pp. 25 
Elements of Morals. Janet Barnes & Co, N Y 12 
Doctors Visiting Lise P Blakiston, Son & Co, Phila 1 25 
a D . . 

The Usages of Best C AL Burt, NY Latin and Greek at Sight. 
Dictionary of English Cassell & Co, N ¥ 6 00 
Pepy’s —-P 10 vols. . . . . . Dodd, Mead & Co, N .4 15 00 
The Land of the Incas, and the City of the Bun, Adams Estes & Lauriat, Boston 1 50 
Great Events of the World. “ 2 50 

‘ 
Zs ag Journeys in Acadia and Mow France. and Cata free. 
Three Vassar Girls in So America. Cham “ “ 1 50 
Exercise Manual. Geometry No. III ° ° Wentworth & Hill Ginn, Heath & Co, Boston 80 
My FriendandlI. . e Star, Henry Holt &Co,NY 25; 100 
Maryland: H of a Palatinate. e e Browne Bonghten. Mif. & Co, Boston 1 25 
Natural History Plays. Ho Lee & Sh Boston 30 
ism and its Key. Southwick New England Pub. Co., Bost 1 00 
'Thé Gospel in the Stars. ; & Co, Phiia 1 50 
@™ Send for Circular. 
PUBLISHER’S NOTES. MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tue Milton Bradley Co., of Springfield,| —The greatest ure I know is todo a 


Mass, whose card appears in THe JouRNAL 
each week, are preparing an extensive exhibit 
of their manufactures for the New Orleans 
Exposition. Their Kindergarten materials are 
used exclusively in the Educational Exhibit, 
where actual Kindergartens will be constantly 
in session under the superintendence of Mrs. 
Hailmann, one of the leading Kindergarten 
teachers of the country. The Bradley school 
material and apparatus will also be made a 
special exhibit, with an attendant always ready 
to explain. Their line of toys, made of wood, 
and the samples of the wood used, both plain 
and polished, will be placed in the Department 
of Forestry. Several novelties made by this 
concern have a big run for the holiday trade, 
and they have had all they could do to keep 
up with the orders. Their business has been 


good al! through the year. 


Tue School Supplement, a monthly, published 
by Eaton, Gibson & Co., Buffalo and Toronto, 
occupies an entirely new field. It is designed 
to aid teacher and pupil by furnishing supple- 
mentary material for work. It is conducted 
with great ability and energy, and is adapted 
with remarkable skill to the wants of the school- 
room. It is finely illustrated, and its entire 
make-up marked by beauty and excellence. No 
teacher can fail to be pleased with and greatly 
benefited by it. 


Every reader of Toe JouRNAL should read 
with great care the announcement of ‘‘ Christ- 
mas Cards by Mail,’’ made by H. H. Carter, 3 
Beacon street, Boston, Mass. We have ex- 
amined the cards offered to teachers only, and 
find them very artistic and beautiful, and are 
amazed at the small cost. 


Hale's Honey of Horehound and Tar 
charms away « cough, cold, or influenza, with- 
out any bad effect. 

Pike's Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute. 

Colden’s Liquid Beef Tonic imparts 
strength to body and mind. No other. Of 


druggists. 


CONSUMPTION CURBED, 
An old from practice, having had 
in hands by an East India missionary the 
ormula of a simple vegetable remedy for the aon 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Ca- 
tarrh, Asthma, and all throat and Lung Affections, also 
a positive and radical cure of Nervous Debility, and all 
Nervous Complaints, after ha tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands cases, has felt it his 
— | to make it known to his suff feliows. Actua- 
by this motive and a desire to 
fering, I will send free of charge, to all who desire it, 
this recipe, in German, French or with full 
directions and using. Sent by 


EXTEMPORE SPEECH; 


How to Acquire and Practice It. 
By WILLIAM PITTINGESR. 
“A careful examination of this treatise on the art of 
extemporaneous speaking has convinced us that it pos- 


seeses @ positive and practical value.”—The Oritic and 
Good Literature, New York. 


Sold everywhere, or mailed upon receipt of price, 
275 pages. Handsomely Bound. €1.25. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF BLOCUTION AND ORATORY 
Publishers, 
1416 & 1418 Obestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 


pleas 
action by stealth, and have it found out 
y accident — Lamb. 


—I would recommend Ely’s Cream Balm to 
any one having Catarrh or Catarrhal Asthma. 
I have suffered for five years sol could not lie 
down for weeks at atime. Since I have been 
using the Balm I can lie down and rest. I 
thank God that you ever invented such a medi- 
cine. — FRANK P. BURLEIGH, Farmington, 


— Between sayin’ nuffin’ an’ talkin’ too 
much, de world leans to de man who holds his 
tongue.— Bro. Gardner. 


Scort’s oF Purse Cop Liver 
Or, Very Palatable 
and Efficacious in Wasting Diseases. — Dr. C. 
T. Brosmer, Rochester, N. Y., says: ‘ After 
having used Scott’s Emulsion with decided 
benefit upon myself, I have taken great pleas- 
ure in recommending it since in the various 
conditions of wasting in which it is indicated.’’ 


—Whose mind ls but the mind of his own 
eyes, he is a slave,—the meanest we can meet. 
— Wordsworth. 


e&™ Do it at Once. For 10 cents get a - 
age of Diamond Dyes at the druggist’s. ey 
color anything the finest and most desirable 
colors. ells, Richardson & Co, Burlington, 
Vt. —— Card, 32 colors, and book of 
directions for 2c. stamp. 


— A beautiful woman is a practical poem, 
planting tenderness, hope and eloquence in all 
whom she approaches.— Zmerson. 

—My son, aged nine years, was afflicted with 
Catarth:; the use of Ely’s Cream Baim effected 
a complete cure. — W. E. Hamman, Druggist, 
Easton, Pa. 50 cts. a package. See adv’t. 


— Human natur’ kin sometimes be depended 
on ober night, but its de safest way to take a 
note of hand fur it.—Bro. Gardner. 


‘— When you feel blue and your back aches, 
and your head feels heavy, and you wake un- 
refreshed in the morning, and your bowels are 
sluggish or costive, you need Kidney-Wort, 
It is nature’s great remedy, and never fails to 
relieve all cases of Diseased Kidneys, Torpid 
Liver, Constipation, Malaria, Piles, Rheuma- 
tism, &c. It operates simultaneously on the 
Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, strengthening 
them and restoring healthy action. Put up 
A ag dry and liquid form. Sold by all drug- 


— Silence is the perfectest herald of joy. I 
were but little happy if I could say how much. 
— Shakespeare. 


and Car- 


rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million do 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Eu- 
ooo plan. Elevator; Restaurant supplied 

th Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better 
for less at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other hotel in the city. 


— A man’s rating amjnot how much he kin 
runin debt, but how nigh he kin squar’ up 
ebery Saturday night.— Bro. Gardner. 

CATARBRH CUBRRD, 
known remedy without success, at last found a prescri 
tion which completely cured and saved him from death. 
Any sufferer from this dreadful disease, sending a self- 


stam en to Dr. J. A. Lawrence, 
199 Dean St, Br » New York, will receive the 
recipe free of charge. 495 cow 


200 CARDS and 1000 IMPROVED POINTS in EACH SET. 


Cover the Whole Field of Geography and U. S&S. History. 


A GRAND SUCCESS IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM, . 
TEACHERS WANTED AS AGENTS. 


Remit $1.00 for sample set of éither kind, with our Liberal Terms. 
475 eow FREEMAN & RIDDLE, 57 Oak Street, Columbus, Obio. 


JOSEPH LLOMTS 


STEEL PENS. 


WATCH FOR ONLY 


100,000 watches less than cost to make. 
READ OUR OFFER: A CHANCE AND BARGAIN OF A LIFETIME. 


What all newspapers must have to live is subscrib- 


Twent r¢ ers. A large subscription list brings heavy advertising 
y patronage. This sale of advertising space is what pays the pub 
isher, NOT THE SUBSCRIPTIONS to his paper. We have adopted 

five the following honest and square plan to get 100,000 new subscrib- 

A contract is signed in which we have bound ourselves to 


ers. 
take inside of 60 days 


100,000 AMERICAN LEVER WATCHES, 


The Watch isa Key Winding Watch with the Celebrated 
Anchor Lever Movement, Expansion Balance, Fully Jeweled. 
They are made of the best material and in the very best manner, 
60 as to insure good time-keeping qualities. The Cases are made 

of the celebrated metal known as Aluminum 
Gold. This metal has a sufficient amount of gold 
in the composition to give the watch a genuine 
gold appearance. Indeed, it cannot be told from 
a Genuine Gold Watch except by the best judges. 
They are Sony oaneet or engine turned and are 
massive and strong and very handsome, making it 
just the watch for all who require a good strong 
watch and an accurate timekeeper. for 
trading and speculative purposes, it is superior to 
any watch ever before offered. They can be sold 
readily for $20 each, and traded for horses, cattle, 
etc., so as to double this amount. 


CONDITIONS: 
and 


ti- 
watch for less than cost. Bead 
rohit by our contract. Wo such 
a fair offer was ever made before! 


We will send this watch spany pest of the United 
States by registered mail or to Canada by Ex- 
press upon receipt of $5.27. [This is less than 
cost.| Each and every person who takes this watch at 
this price( $5.27 must agree to show it to their friends 
and tell them how and where they got it. Positively 
this must be done,and upen receiving the watch 
must sign and return following fair contract: 


In consideration of the fact that the publisher of the Farm, Field and Stockman has sold me the Ameriean Lever Hunt- 
ing Case Wateh for $5.27, which watch I have received and find exactly as represented, therefore I promise in one 
year from date to send one dollar for the Farm, Field and Stockman, same being payment for the paper sent 
me during the entire past year. 


NO MONEY REQUIRED ON THE PAPER TILL YOU HAVE HAD IT ONE YEAR. 
In ordering the watch you must say oD eed letter that if it is as represented and after a thorough exam- 
ination of ten days the watch gives satisfaction you will fill out, sign and return a blank con like the 
above, which is sent with each watch. 

Our loss your gain, and how we are going to make anything out of this transaction. Someone 
asks, ‘‘How do you make up your loss?” Simply this way. We lose money at first, but it will be good ad- 
vertising. wees pees who gets a watch wil a subscriber. “How do you know?” Why, a man that 
gets our watch will stay with us because he has got double what he paid for, Onthis lot of 100,000 
watches we shall lose fifty thousand dollars, but this loss will secure us 100,000 new subscribers 
to our paper, which will make our subscription list over 250,000. With our present circulation of 150,000 
subscribers, our advertising patronage is 40,000 a year, and we have 8,000 lines of space per month which, 
with our increased list, will make our re from this source alone $1:20,000 for the year. Deducting 
loss on watch, and current expenses, will leave us a profit of about 30,006 for the year. Furthermore, 
should our estimate on advertising receipts prove too . we will have due us from subscribers $100,000, 
which we count good, as every watch will have proved so good that every man is sure to pay. You see 
now how we to lose money to make money and give every person a efit and sell the watch less 
than cost to manufacture, We know this offer will demoralize the watch business of this coun but it is 
757 oe for himeelf in this of newspaper war, and if we Fy5 our readers a watch THAT WILL 

-, ARE and is as as any one hundred DOLLAR watch for $5.27 we propose to do 
it and give them the be: of our capital. In this way we benefit our subscribers and by so doing help our- 
selves as well. Jt is no idle boast to say that this watch looks as well as a hundred-doliar repeater, : 
is in displaying a beautiful watch. Here isan opportunity for you 

ch as utiful for $5.27 as your rich neighbor 

TO SHOW THAT r shows for one hundred dollars. 


OFFER 18 SQUARE we will send a copy of the and the 
American Lever Watch by express, C, 0. D., subject to examination receipt of $1.50 to guaran- 
tee charges both ways. The receiver accepting the watch will have to pay a balance Pe $3.77 and 2 


charges to his place. Where $5.27 cash is sent in advance we all charges and guarantee safe delivery. is 
is pe one: Don't fet it pass; if yon do you will regret, it. The offer is open for sixty Gays from 
; . you want to make husband, brother or friend a bandsome present, this is your time. Send money 
by express, postoffice order, postal note or registered letter. Will take 2-cent postage stamps. Address 


FARM, FIELD AND STOCKMAN, Bryant Block, 57 & 69 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


invested in SOPER’S INSTAN- 


by watchmakers. B 1]25e, 


BIR K AND NOT 
WILLWINL \— ANY WATCH WEAR OUT h CENTS TANEOUS GUIDE to the Piano 
and ORG 


air on either instrament at once. 
6& See our Club-List, page 322. 


| 
g 
| 
THE FAVOR 1UMBERS, 303,404, 332,001,170, 
SOLD sv ALL DEALERS me WORLD. 
| = Dollars & 
When you visit or leave New 
ty, save Baggage 
riage at the Grand Union Hotel, 
OYE, 149 Power's Block, Rochester, N.Y. opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 elegant 


RICHER THAN CRESUS! : 
Now the only Crossus that I envy, is he 
who is reading a better book than this. — 


PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 


THE ENDS of the EARTH CRY 
OUT and REJOICE in the triumphant 
progress of The Literary Revolution. 


HONOLULU, Hawaii.—‘‘I received 
by the last mail your catalogue, and inclose or- 
der. I make the cost $72.95. I inclose draft for 
$75.00."—P. C. Jonzs, JR. 


TEHERAN, Persia.—‘‘ Please send 
me one ‘Doré Gallery of Bible Illustrations,’ 
one ‘Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,’ three 
volumes, ‘Seven Great Monarchies,’ for which 
I send you $5.58."—W. W. Torrance, M.D., 
U. 8. Vice-Consul-General. 

CITY OF MEXICO.—‘“Will you 
have the kindness to send me by mail complete 
catalogue, and sample copies of the following 
books (value $9.92)?” —Hznry Warp PooLe. 

NEW ZEALAND.— “Kindly mail 
me the April number of Cuorce LITERATURE. 
Shall probably send you a twelve months’ sub- 
T. Boots, Christchonch., 

SIERRA LEONE, Africa.—‘‘ Please 
send me a descriptive catalogue, as I am in need 
of some good books.”—C, A. McKim, Shesbro. 

GUATEMALA, Cent. Am.—‘‘ Please 
send me ‘The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles.’ 
Inclosed find 25 cents.”—Rrv, Jno, C. Hm, 


) The Literary Millennium 


BATTLE of the BOOKS.—The 
nature of the conflict which is being so 
successfully waged in the interest of 
choice books for the millions may be 
concisely stated as follows: 

THE OLD WAY:—Charge all the 
customer will stand, and competition permit. 

com m compels)— 
take care of 
1,000 books, profit, $1 each—$1,000, 
Publish the books that will sell. 
Take care of ‘‘ Number One.” 

THE NEW WAY:—Give the best 
book possible for the least money possible. 

Sell to buyers direct, 


VICTORY-VOX POPULI.—On! 
which side lies the final victory in the 
desperate ‘‘ Battle of the Books,” the 
following extracts, characteristic of 
tens of thousands received, signify: 

AMAZED.—‘‘I am absolutely amaz- 
ed at the cheapness and real excellence of your 
books, Your enterprise is a public benefaction 
of the highest kind."—Rrev. Dr. SHEPHERD, 
Santa Rosa, Cal. 

A BANKER'S View.—“ Two sets of | 
Waverley just received. All my friends are | 


wondering how I get such bargains. I explain, | 
and these orders are the result.”—H. McLat- 
LEN, Farmers’ Bank, Columbia City, Ind. 


Gren. PHELPS’ 


giving them all - 
ble discounts. = 
1,000,000 books, profit 


375 TONS ee 


useful information to 


one cent each= $'",000. 
Publish the books that deserve to sell—merit 
wins in the end. 


“Push things."—U. S. Grant. 
CONSEQUENCE: The New Way 


brings the largest retail book trade in the world 
_ —still growing beyond all example— 


CHOICE BOOKS, 


in spite of opposition and difficulty 
unprecedented. 
WONDER- BOOK !— “ This 


YORKSHIRE, England.—‘‘I am 
anxious to get a copy of the ‘Cyclopedia of 
Science,’ 4 vols., half Russia; also of the ‘ His- 
torical Wonder-Book,’ and the ‘Doré Bible 
Gallery.’ Will you do me the favor to say how 
much money I must send?”—Rev. JoHN Ep- 
warps, York Road, Driffield. 

GRAHAMSTOWN, South Africa.— 
‘**Tn reference to your MANIFOLD CYCLOPEDIA 
will you kindly send us full prospectus and 
specimen pages?” —H. & Son. 

SOUTH WALES.--‘‘ You may kind- 
ly send me the following books. Inclose Post 
Office Order for the sum of £1. On receipt of 
the books shall send you another order,”—D. E. 
Wi.u1amMs, Ammanford, Carmarthenshire. 

CORK, Ireland. — ‘‘Inclosed find 
bank draft, value $5.00, which please place to 
my credit. Please forward the six volumes as 
noted on the fly-leaf. You may seethat I have 
not been idle in recommending your goods,” — 
Tuomas H. ATTRIDGE, 24 South Terrace. 


FAIR TERMS 
TO BUYERS.” 


BOOKS SENT to any part of the 
United States for Examination Be- 
fore Payment. 

WEST BERMUDA.—“ You will find 
inclosed $10 draft. Please send books named. 
Please send catalogue as we shall want more.” 
—J. G. Mgapows Smiru, Southampton. 

DUMFRIES, Scotland.—‘‘ Please 
send me specimen pages of your MANIFOLD Cy- 
CLOPEDIA; also, send catalogue of your books.” 
Hues CunniInGuaM, 25 Castle St. 


VICTORIA, British Columbia.—‘‘ I} reading 


see a very glowing account of the ‘Guizot’s 
History of France’ published by you. Ishould 
like very much to get the work. Send mecata- 
logue.” —JAMES KAYE. 

DANISH WEST INDIES.—‘‘ Please 
send me the following books, selected according 


isindeeda wonder-book, inthe amount 


all classes, are the most 
extraordinary yet witnessed by any age or 
country. They ought to render your name im- 
mortal.”—GeEn, J. W. PHELPs, Brattleboro, Vt. 


STATE LIBRARY of Kansas. — 
“Having been connected with the State Li- 
brary for several years, and accustomed to buy- 


ing books, I cannot help but wonder how you 
can sell so cheap; or else, wonder 


WHAT IS THE WORLD . 
COMING TO? The poor man is now on 
an equality with the richest so far as Books 
are concerned.—CERTRAL Baptist, St.Louis. 


JUVENILE — The delight, 
the enthusiasm, the gratitude, with 
which the knowledge of the victories 
of The Literary Revolution is received 
throughout the continent is exempli- 
fied in the following quotations: 


A PINE-KNOT FIRE.—‘‘The old- 
fashioned biographers tell us how their subjects 
became learned by perusing borrowed books by 
the light of a pine-knot fire. Otherssaved their 
money for months to buy a single volume. This 
is all over now; and if reading is the road to 
greatness, great men ought to be plentiful.”— 
The Champion, Atchison, Kan. ” 

TANTALIZING.—“ You do tantalize 
meso. Such an abundance of cheap, delicious 
food, and no means to procure it. I can’tstand 
it any longer. I have saved up $5.00, intending 
to buy clothes, but it must go. Please send for 
it, * * *"—E,. Boynton, Calistoga, Cal. 


A HAPPY MAN.—“ Give a man this 
taste (for good books), and the means of grati- 
fying it, and you can hardly fail of making a 
happy man. You place him in contact with the 
best society in every period of history—with the 
wisest, the wittiest, the tenderest, the bravest, 
and the purest characters who have adorned 
humanity. You make him a denizen of all na- 


E. STERNzE, Topeka. 


how others can sell so dear.".—W, | 
BOLD—ORIGINAL.—“‘The 


NOW READY. | 


world’s greatest benefactor to-day is ° 
John B. Alden, 


which is a library in itself, can be sold at such 
a price,”— Methodist Recorder, Pittsburgh. 
AND NO WONDER !—“ It isno won- 
der that the publisher calls it a ‘ Wonder-Book.’ 
The scenes and incidents described in these 
pages are more wonderful than anything in the 
Arabian Nights or the Fairy Tales of Andersen 
or Grimm.”—National Baptist, Philadelphia. 
THE IDEA! Only $2.50!—‘‘A won- 
der-book in more senses than one. The idea of 
putting a work like this at only $2.50 per copy, 
seems preposterous; and yet there is wisdom in 
it, for everybody will want it, and it will thus 
be the means of advertising and introducing the 
numerous other valuable 


and valuable 

quality of its the bold and 

BOOKS, 

such a book, successfully 


placing standard literature within the reach of 
everybody who cares to read.”—Evening Star, 
Bradford, Pa. 

SOUTH CAROLINA.—‘‘I am de- 
lighted with the books, They are marvels of 
cheapness, beauty, and utility. Inclosed find 
$33.09."—Rrv. M. W. Press.y, Chester, 8. C. 

A MARVEL of Cheapness.—‘‘ Find 
inclosed $30.75. Everyone that sees the books 
says, ‘What a marvel of cheapness,’ and ‘I 
want some of them.’ I will try to be a sort of 


walking advertisement for you.,"—L, A. NOEL. 
Beaver Dam, Va. 


NEATNESS.—‘As much distin- 
guished for neatness of ap- 


books which the publisher is 
tian at Work, N.Y. 


putting formar? — Chris | 100-PAGE 


pearance and general typo- 
graphical excellence as for 
cheapness,” — Sun- 


TWO CENTS. 
—‘I can truly say 
that your two-cent 
(Elzevir) books are 


CATALOGUE | 


day-School Times, 
Philadelphia. 
MUST com- 


mend you for your 


a Godsend to our 
schools.” — JOHN TRAINER, 
County Supt., Decatur, Il. 


FREE. 


splendid persistence 
and surprising resource, and 
exceptional and quite unex- 


Dr. LOSSING'S Ver- 
dict.—‘* Your ‘ Historical Wonder-Book’ JS a 
wonder—a wonder how an imperial octavo vol- 
umeof over 1,000 pages, with many illustrations, 
clear type, fine paper, handsomely bound, con- 
taining four standard historical works of great 
value, ean be sold for $2.50.”—-Brnson J. Loss- 
1nG, LL. D., the celebrated historian. 


Prest. GREGORY.—‘“ You ought to 
sell ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND sets of the 
Rawlinson in six months, and will do so if the 
public come to understand what you are 
doing for the intelligent masses. The books are 
marvels of cheapness and elegance combined.” 
—D. 8. Gregory, Prest. Lake Forest Univer- 
sity, Lake Forest, Ill. 

ONE DRAWBACK.—“‘ Thereis only 
one drawback. . . it seems more like get- 
ting a present than making a purchase.”— 


to your latest price list. (Inclosed, $17.22.)”— 
Rev. B. RontG, Friedenthal, St, Croix. 


Churchman, Toronto. 


pected honesty.. ‘ Unexpect- 
ed’ I mean in quitea good sense—for who could 
anticipate such rare regard for old claims and 
debts, under the staggering sea of difficulty in 
rebuilding your noble enterprise,” —REV. CHas, 


tions, a contemporary of all ages.”—Simr J. 
HERSCHEL. 


COMFORT for the HUNGRY.—‘'I 
am a young man of 25; am living on a claim 
alone—300 miles to the nearest railway. Your 
catalogue came to me like a Godsend. My 
mother sent me five dollars to buy some com- 
fort in the shape of meat, and this is the use I 
make of it, stinting my stomach to give my 
mind a treat. I have thumbed your catalogue 
over night after night trying to make a choice 
of five dollars’ worth of your excellent works. 
My heart fairly jumps when I see the extraordi- 
narily low prices—yet teo much for my limited 
purse. Inclosed, $5.00, for the following: * *.” 
—R. M. Mason, Prince Albert, N. W. Ter. 


BOOKS or TOBACCO.—‘‘ I make up 
my mind that books I must stop buying from 
that man Alden, or else—well, say, farewell to 
tobacco, Your circular comes to hand calling 
for votes, and for what? That we may receive 
$5.00 for every $1,00 invested, and everlasting 


EXAMINATION 
BEFORE PAYMENT. 


pleasure to boot. I can’t resist—away, dear 
tobacco! Please record my vote, viz: Rawlin- 
son, Ruskin, and perhaps, though I can’t prom- 
ise, Guizot.”—C. M. Epwarps, Barrie, Canada. 

SHORT PURSE, but BIG APPE- 
TITE.—‘‘I received your catalogue, and imme- 


M. Jongs, Golden, Colo. 


EXCELLENT.—‘‘The books, as 
books, are excellent. Paper, type, presswork, 
illustrations, and binding are all good, and the 
price extraordinarily low.”—Literary World, 
Boston. 

CHEAPNESS.—“ These books are a 
marvel of cheapness and excellence. We know 
of no other work of similar value and extent 
that is sold in this or any other market for any- 
thing like so low a price.”—Examiner, N. Y. 


RAPTURES!— “The youth of our 
household are in raptures.”"—Christian Advo- 


cate, Hamilton, Canada. 


diately ordered four dollars’ worth, and received 
them. I was much more than pleased, and think 
it quite marvelous. If ever a man deserved to 
succeed, itis you. I am a poor boy, and possess 
an immense appetite for books, and a short 
purse; therefore the ‘Literary Revolution’ is 
an incalculable boon to me, and, I doubt not, to 
tens of thousands just like me. God bless and 
prosper you.”—NELSON F. Brrp, Foxboro, Ont. 


CONUNDRUM! — some rich 
relative left you a colossal fortune which you are 
spending in publishing books for the people at 
nominal prices? If so, I admire your taste. But 
won't the old-line publishers be glad when it is 
gone?”—B, F. Conapon, Randolph, N. Y. 


MILLIONAIRE ? — 


CAPE BRETON. — 
Please mail to my address 
the ‘Book-Worm’ for one 
year. 25 cents inclosed.” 


NOT SOLD BY DEALERS—PRICES TOO LOW 


___DISOOUNTS TO YOU ARB 
SAME as to BOOKSELLERS. 


“ Alden’s publications are 
simply immense, and the 
prices very low. John will 


—L. W. Hoyt, N. Sydney. ~ 
CARNARVON, North Wales.— 
‘‘ Kindly send me your catalogue. I shall thank 
you for informing me whether your books can 
be procured through anyone in this country, or 
are they sent to buyers through book-post?”— 
J. Evans Owens, Snowden View, Llanberis. 
SMYRNA, Turkey. — “‘As a trial 
order, you will find inclosed a list of some books 
I wish you to forward me by first steamer leav- 
ing your port. (Amount of order, $45,88.)”"— 
S1p1. 
TUNG CHOW, North China.—‘‘Will 
you please send me by mail the following books? 
* * Inclosed find five dollars. I hope that 
will cover postage, but should it not, I will re- 
the balance.”—Mars. J. M. SHaw, Chefoo. 
CONDE-SUR-NOIREAU, France.— 
‘Please send me the following volumes from 
the Eizevin Lisrary. * * * I inclose 50 
cents."—F, Professeur d’ Anglais, 
Rue Rousseau. 
FROM JERUSALEM.—“ Wisdom is 


CIPHERED OVER in Vain!—‘‘How 
Mr. Alden can give the eight volumes for 
seventy-five cents a volume, and this on good 
paper, and clear type, including the multitude 
of illustrations, is a thing we have ciphered 
over, but we fail to understand it.”—Christian 
Leader, Boston. } 

ILLUSTRATIONS Superior.—‘‘ This 
edition includes all the maps, notes, and illus- 
trations of the edition for which $18 has hereto- 
fore been charged (here reduced to $2.75), and 
the illustrations are actually superior to those of 
the $18 edition.” Oregonian, Portland,Oregon. 

‘““THE MARVELOUS cheapness of 
these profusely illustrated and handsomely 
bound volumes must provoke comment every- 
where. The present edition includes the more 
than 400 really superb illustrations of the Eng- 
lish edition.”—Journal, Indianapolis. 

‘‘OERTAINLY one of the prettiest 
books to be found, whatever the price.”—Meth- 
odist Recorder, Pittsburgh, Pa. f 

“THE ENTERPRISING publisher 
has put us under great obligations by giving us 
these works in so beautiful, cheap, and conven- 


AppreEss JOHN B. ALDEN, PUBLISHER. 


fent form.”—Lutheran Observer, 


QUEEN TITANIA. —‘‘This dainty 
Elzevir edition is fit for Queen Titania’s hand.” 
—Methodist Magazine, Toronto. 

ADMIRABLE.—“ Put forth in such 
admirable shape as to increase their circulation 
among all classes.”—IJndianapolis Journal, 

ALMOST.—‘‘The volumes you sent 
are almost a miracle of cheapness combined 
with excellence.”—JoHn 8S. Woo.son, Attor- 
ney, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 

MONEY Wanted !—‘‘I never feel the 
want of money so much as when I look over your 
list of books.”—F. N. Pontiac, Mich. 

“TF Mr. ALDEN continues to do 
such excellent work as he is now doing, he will 
assuredly win the good wishes of all who are 
interested in cheap, good literature.” —Sunday- 
School Times, Philadelphia, 

PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON.— 
‘‘The humblest subscriber to a mechanics’ in- 
stitute has easier access to sound learning than 
had either Solomon or Aristotle. Whoever 
reads English is richer in the aids to culture 
than Plato was.”—From preface to The Intel- 


lectual Life. 


ne’er die a millionaire,” — 
The Item, Huntsville, Texas. 

JAY GOULD Beaten!—‘I believe 
the country would lose less by the failure of 
Gould than John B, Alden. The loss of one 
would be in commerce, and by the other, in 
learning.”—A. Davis, Du Quoin, DL 

BOTTOM DOLLAR.—‘‘ John, you 
lead me into temptation. Youdraw the bottom 
dollar, by your winning way, and yet I freely 
give youabsolution. Inclosed find $1.00.”—Rery. 
D. LutrHer Rots, Lunenburg, Nova Scotia, 

IRISHMAN’S Wish.—‘‘I send you 
$12.20. If you had asked more you could have 
had it. As the Irishman said: ‘ May you live 
to ate the hen that scratches over yere grave!’” 
Rev. E. A. WurrwaM, Jonesville, Mich. 

‘“WE CONGRATULATE Mr. Alden 
in his ‘new departure’ by which he includes in 
his publications the best works of the great 
masters of art illustrating literature.” —Journal 
of Education, Boston. 

“TIT IS A REAL benefaction to that 
large class of people who have little money and 
much hunger after knowledge, that such books 
are now put within their reach.”—Bible Banner, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


393 PEarL St, New York, P. O. Box 1227, 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
the principal thing, therefore get wisdom. * *| | 
Apply thine heart unto instruction, and thine | i 
cars to the words of | Philadelphia. | 
King of Israel. Philadelphia. 
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NOW READY. 


A New and Carefully Revised Edition of JOHN STUART MILL’S 
Principles of Political Hiconomy. 


Abridged with Critical, Bi hical, and Explanatory Notes, and a Sketch of the History 
of Political Economy. By J. Lauzgence LAvGHLIN, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Political 
Economy in Harvard University. With Twenty four Maps and Charts. A Text-Book for 
Colleges. 8vo, cloth, 658 pages. 

Retail price, $3.50. Liberal terms for introduction. Specimen copy will be sent 
for examination to any teacher of Political Economy, postpaid, for $2.50. 


Correspondence is invited. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 


A Book Showing How to Teach. 
TEACHERS’ MANUAL OF DISCIPLINE AND INSTRUCTION. 


PREPARED BY THE CITY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Adopted by the Board of Education of the City of New York, for the use of every 
Teacher in the Public Schools under its control. 

This manual, handsomely bound in cloth in two 12mo volumes,— one for Prix and one for Grammar 
Grades,—is a thoroughly practical work, containing the most approved method of teaching subject in the 
Course of Study for the public schools of New York City. It contains a greater fund of valuable information, 
practically arranged, in relation to the teacher’s work than is to be found in any book similar in character or 
educational in purpose. Based upon the advanced and tested theories of the best educational authorities of the 


day, this book 1s a guide or an assistant to teachers where. In graded and in ungraded schools it is equally 

J. 8. BA K, Publisher, 55 Cepar STREET, NEw YORK City. 
PRIMARY MANUAL, o: >, in | Beth books sent to one address on receipt 
GRAMMUNAR . . 1.35 of 823.00. 


Ihave carefully examined the Teachers’ Manual of Instruction for both Primary and Grammar Grades, and 
think it an able and practical work, which will be found an invaluable assistant to all teachers, and particularly 
to those ye beginning the profession of teaching. I can wo! recommend it to my fellow-teachers through- 
out the United States. THOS. HUNTER, Prest. Normal College, New York City. 

New York, July 2d, 1884, 487 


MACMILLAN & 00.’8 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIO TEXT-BOOKS: 
Hiuxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiclegy, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lesseus in Physical Geog., 1.10 
BRescoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jeunes’ Junier Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessens in L 
Stewart's Lessens in Kiem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessensin Astronomy, 1.35 


15422 112 Fourth y New York. 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Educational Apparatus and Materials. 


Publishers of 
PRANG’S AMER, TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION, 
PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 
PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 
COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF 


INew Music Books ! 


THE SONG GREETING, 


By L. O. Emerson. For High and Normal 
Academies, Seminaries, and Celieges. A book of 1 
large octavo pages, containing 82 harmonized songs of 
the highest character, both in words and music; also 
Vocal Exercises and Solfeggios, and directions for Vo- 
cal Culture. The publishers are confident that this will 
60 cents (the retail price) for specimen copy 
cents ( 
$6.00. per dozen. 


CHILDREN’S SONGS 


AND HOW TO SING THEM, 

For Common Schools, Endorsed by Christine Nils. 
son, Theo. ‘Thomas, and others. Any school music 
teacher will be at once captivated by the charming, 
genial character FA the songs, which are 8&4 in number. 


Wma. L. TOMLINS. 
THE GOLOR-SENSE, Adopted by Boston | spencher’s Raition, 78 ets., $7.20 per dozen. 
turers : Scholar’s Edition, 80 cts., $3 00 per dozen. 


M 

PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 

PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 

PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 

e@” For Catalogue and particulars address 

THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OOMPANY 


7 Park Street, BOSTON. 
42 Bleeker St. 
THOS. NELSON & SON, “xew vous, 
Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. ‘crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
EK ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


DOW’S COLLECTION 


OF RESPONSES AND SENTENCES, for 
Charch Service. By Howarp M. Dow. 


Just the book needed be — choir that has short 
or to ng. uy =e of 79 
such pieces. approv hose w Ve ex. 
ade it. Price on $7.20 per doz. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 
487 OLIVER DITSON & ©0O., Boston. 


SEND TO 
University Publishing Co. 


19 “urray St., New Vork, 
For Circulars and Price-lists Ma URY’s GrOGRAPHIEs, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOOK CO., HARPER & BROTHERS, Send for Catalogues. 887 tf | GILDERSLERVR’s LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &o. 
sT..LOUIS, MO, 
SOWER, POTTS & 00., Phiiadeipnia. 
SEYMOUR’S NOW MENTAL ARITHMETIO § 25 PORTER & COATES ade 
SEYMOUR’S NEW METHOD IN BOOK-KEEPING.. Rolf Sh k | RIES. 
WALL'S OUTLINES OF ENGLI*H HISTORY....... .70 The Normal Readers. 1. Standard Arith. Course, Se and 
HOLTZ’s FIRST LESSONS IN PRYSIOS (Rev. ed.) 50 NOW COMPLETE IN TWO FORMS: i4a16 Buckwalter’s Spellers. Written. 
Catalogues sent on application. 122 | 5. SCHOOL EDITION, in forty volumes, sold Dunglison’s Physiology. Brooks’s Nermal Algebra. 
singly or in sets; each 56 cents in cloth, 40 cents in| Astor Place, Baker's Natural Philosophy. Brooks’s Geometry and onometry. 
A ING THE LEAD per covers; for introduction in schools, 42 and Ranh’s Arithmetics Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
|. NEW YORK. Coates’ Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. cow 
in twent aKer. 
Barnes New Arithmetics & Higher Mathematics. |“ "volumes, elegant library style, sold only in sete; Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. ALL TEACHERS 
telth’s Two-Bo ropalar bra Blair's Rhetoric; Brown's | SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
-Boo 
meteclers 14 Weeks Im the Sciences. 7 vols.; &c., &c,| For new illustrated circular, address 109 oe SHOULD EXAMINE 
‘A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers. A. 0, STOOKIN, Agt. for New ave, (Gummere’s Surveying. “THE ILLUSTRATOR’’ 
STUDENT'S EDITION Dickens’s Child’s History England 


J. H. BUTLER, 


925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 


PUBLISHER OF 
THE FRANKLIN ARITHMETIOS, 
THE FRANKLIN ALGEBRA 
SCUDDER’s U. HISTORY 
WORCESTER’S NEW SPELLERS, 


BOSTON: WILLIAM WARE & 
at Franklin Street. 455 ZZ 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 


_ STANDARD POETRY. 


With Notes by W. J. Rours, A.M., and many 
illustrations. 


SCOTT'S LADY OF THE LA 3 the text 

correctly printed for the first time in fi years. 

TENNYSON’S THE PRINCESS; the first 

complete “‘ Variorum ”’ edition. 

SELECT POEMS OF TENNYS@ON ; includ- 
The Lady of Shalott, The Miller’s Daughter" 

Ocnone, The Pal Dream of Fair Wo- 


ace of Art, 


HENY HOLT & 00. STEIGER & 0O.,GEORGE| Ball The two The 
. wo vo roo eo we 
R. LOCK WOOD, New Yorx ; HACHETTE & ete. 
London Publications ; TavoHrrz’s English Authors.| price of each volume, in cloth, 75 cents; to teachers 
Large stock of IMPORTED BOOKS in the Foreign | and school officers, for examination, cloth, 45 cents, 


Send for 
CABL SCHOENHOF, 


Foreign and Domestic Books and Periodicals, 
rs 144 Tremont Bosten. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


For circulars, terms of introdustion, etc., address 
J. R. oscooD & co., Boston. 


JOHNSON'S 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers., puetiswers, |Family Atlas of the World. 
MONROE'S Supplem’y Readers. 628 St 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. Chootiout Acknowledged to be the best. 
Business-Standard Copy-B. PHILADELPHIA. New edition just issued. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. | 15 Bromfield 8t. Fully revised to date. 
POWELL’S Language Series. BOSTON. Two medals and a decoration. 
AAGAR’S Mathematics. ‘ Over 189,000 sold to date. 
BERARD'S New U. 8. Hi 3 ; 
16 ony We want more men in each State. 
A. J. JOHNSON & CO.,, 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist. |258 Wabash Ave. 11 Great Jones St., New York. 
PARKER'S Arithmetica! Charts.| CHICAGO. 


CHARLES COLLINS, 


414 Broadway,. . . NEW YORK. 


Kirkbam’s Engli.h Grammar, 
Addick’s Elementary French, 


487—-zs 
Can double their in- 
come by selling cither 
of the two follow- 
ing sterling books: 


The Pioneer History of America. 


Royal Octavo. 1032 pages. 100 Magnificent Illustrations. 


People’s Farm and Stock Cyclopedia. 


eae nenD Speaker, 1.25 Imperial Octavo. 1234 pages. 400 Elegant Engravings. 

rthe ; ttle Speaker, + * + 60) For Terms, Descriptive Circulars, and Particulars, address 

Nerthend's American Speaker, . 85 | JONES BROS. & 00., Cincinnati, Ubicago, St. Louis. 
4 OW National Subscri 

Oldest of the bind in the O25.” | O & 134 Broadway 

of the kind im the LARE & MAYNARD, 


and Foreign, at CLUB Rares. Send| Audersen’s Elisteries and Readers 
stamp for Leighten’s Histery of Rome; 
ers supplied Thomeon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
S$ AVE Keetel’s French Course 
Beed and Kellegg’s Graded in 
lish and Lessons in English; 
kinds.| Hlutchisen’s Physiclegy and 
MITH 


MONEY. tit’ Wale on H, 


Dr. Sauveur’s Educational W orks. 


A copy of any of Dr. 8 
receipt of half a pena saveus's Waste wal be sent to teachers by the author, on 
chools can obtain from Dr. Sauveur his new volume, GRAMMAIRE PRAN.- 
are sent C.O D. unless o agreed upon. AISE, at 25 cts. The books 


Address Dr. L, SAUVHUR, Green Street, Germantown, Pa, 


TO 


Devonshire 8t., Boston. 


455 134 Naseau St.. New Work City. 


THE 


@. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
Teacher’s Manual. 


NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 
for 1.98 By HIRAM: OROUTT, LL.D. 
Atlases (1 vols.), 750. to $95 |Containing a Treatise upon the Disci- 
The Series nt} vols.), Py pline of the School, and other Pa- 


upon the Teacher's Qual- 
ab ification and Work. 


end Edition of this valuable work 


Putnam’s or ~4 4.50 
Godwin’s +0 new 00 


Putnam’s Art and-books. 5 vols., each 60 has 
Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 | "Just been 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical Dlotionary, .78| _ In this book the author has presented the results of 
Day 8 logy thics isthe and room. ound & WOrK © special a 
1.76 | young teachers, and will be read with interest by all. 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Price, $1.00, Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theo 1.56 
Duo’s to Draw. 

Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. et 4 THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 

Fall list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 23 Hawley 8t., Boston. 
to the Publishers 


<@” The New and Complete Catalegue of 
The PUBLICATIONS of 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


15 Aster Piace, New Werk, 
Contai 


Scientific and other Text-Beoks for Colleges, Indus- 
trial Schools and Theological Seminaries, with 
many Valuable Practical Works for Architects: 
Engineers, Mechanics, Etc., including Works 00 
Agriculture, Assaying, Astronomy, Book-keeping» 
Ohemistry, Drawing, and Painting, Electricity, E®- 
gineering, Metallurgy, Machinery, Mechanics, Min- 
eralogy, Seamanship, Steam-Engine, Ventilation, 
Ete,, Ete. And for Theological Seminaries, He- 
brew and Greek Bibles, Testaments, Lexicons, 
Grammars, Reading-Books and Ooncordances. 

Also a full List of their Editions of 

JOHN RUSZKIN’S WoOREZS. 

Will be sent free to by mail any one orderimg it. 


SEND LIST OF 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


You wish to dispose of, and we will make 
offer for Cash or Exchange. 


VanWinkle & Weedon, 


90 Chambers St, N. Y. City. 


NOW READY: 


Murdoch's Analytic Elocution 


By the veteran Actor, Reader, and Instructor in Elocution, 
JAMES E. MURDOCH. 


A complete and practical enpocttton of the only truly scientific method of devel- 
oping the speaking voice. Fully illustrated by pegs bn extracts from the best 
sources, to which are added seventy pages of carefully selected readings. 

The appearance of this work from the pen of the well-known veteran and accom- 
plished elocutionist, Mr. Murdoch, will be hailed with satisfaction, not only by his 
many personal friends, but by the public generally —and especially the educational 
world. Embodying, as it does, the successful experience of nearly fifty years’ study 
and practice of this Art, it cannot fail to have a wide recognition and influence. 


*‘ The fact that Mr. Murdoch, the only elocutionist who th t the Cincin- 
nati Dramatic Festival of 1883, was better heard than an apne on the stage at the Cincin 
the greatest triumph ever won for elocution in this country.” ‘ne Yast Musle Hall, is 


12mo, cloth, half roan, 504 pp. 


Introduction and sample copy price, $1.00. 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati & New York. 


C. P. STEARNS, Agent, 8 Hawley Street, Boston. 
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